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For the Companion. 


THE DESERTER. 


It was the last year of the Civil War—a year 
full of anxiety, suspense and privation of every 
kind. Down here in Louisiana we were begin- 
ning to realize that our cause was hopeless, and 
that the Confederacy was near its end. I suppose 
it was that knowledge which made people so reck- 
less. Men had lost all sense of responsibility in 
the whirl of events, and acts were constantly com- 
mitted which, in the light of a calmer day, seem 
the acts of madmen. 

New Orleans, in possession of the Federals, had 
quieted down to a certain extent, but the country 
parishes were in a ferment, occupied as they were 
m turn by Confederate and Northern troops. The 
ravages of irresponsible, plundering bands had 
become so terrible in some of the Western par- 
ishes that, at the urgent invitation of Judge Max- 
well, who was a distant relative of mine, I took 
refuge with him at Boscabel, a plantation in the 
Red River Country. 

This district, it is true, was occupied by Federal 
troops, but they were well disciplined, and com- 
mitted no outrages. After the terrors and uncer- 
tainties of the ‘“‘debatable ground,’’ there was a 
comfortable feeling of security in finding our- 
selves within the lines and not in danger of cap- 
ture. Several ladies, friends of Judge Maxwell, 
had collected at Boscabel, so our social life was 
far from dull. 

Beautiful Adela Maxwell was our host’s young 
daughter-in-law. She had only been married a 
week when her husband, who had enlisted in 
General Taylor’s army, was compelled to leave 
her. 

She was a lovely, irresponsible child—a spoiled 
one, too. At sixteen years of age she had 
married Theo Maxwell, who was not then twenty. 
Tt was due to the recklessness so common at that 
period that the marriage of the young pair was 
sanctioned by the two families. 

Theo was grave and thoughtful beyond his 
years; brave, as were all the Maxwells, almost 
stern in his ideas of duty, and only weak where 
his beautiful little bride was concerned. 

Most Southern women were brave and _ high- 
spirited, ready to make any sacrifice for a cause 
they considered sacred, but Adela had not a grain 
of patriotism in her soul. She did not care a 
straw which cause conquered, so that the war 
might end and Theo return home. Her standing 
grievance was that he hati joined the army asa 
private, instead of marching forth in all the glory 
of a general's paraphernalia. 

At times she would give way toa perfect passion 
of grief, and eat nothing for days. Then the 
mood would change, and she would be in the 
wildest spirits, laughing, singing, dancing. She 
reminded me of a butterfly I once saw lighting on 
the rim of a cannon the moment before it was dis- 
charged. 

One morning she burst in upon us in the break- 
fast-room in an irritable and impatient mood. 

“T can’t stand this!’ she cried. ‘I never closed 
my eyes all night thinking of Theo. I can’t eat, 
I can’t sleep, and I shall die if Theo doesn’t come 
home! I must see with my own eyes that he is 
alive and well.” 

“But how can you expect him to come ?’’ cried 
Dora Maxwell, the judge’s daughter, a sensible, 
spirited girl, who had not too much patience with 
her sister-in-law’s childish ways. ‘He is a soldier, 
a private, too, and they are not allowed a furlough 
every time their wives happen to cry for them. 
With all this skirmishing going on around us, 
you surely don’t think there’s any chance of his 
getting off? I do wish, Adela, you would try to 
be reasonable—for Theo’s sake, if for no other 
reason. 

“Look at Mrs. Rogers,’ she continued. ‘Her 
husband is in constant peril, and see how brave 
and cheerful she is! She says that is the only 
way in which she can imitate him.” 

“Don’t talk to me of Mrs. Rogers!’ Adela 
looked like a small fury. 
compare my love for Theo with hers for her hus- 
band? Easy enough to be quiet when she doesn’t 
care a picayune for him! 
hurry him off last week, when he hadn’t been 
with her for more than an hour? Don’t compare 
us, and set that cold-hearted thing up as my 
model !”” 

“JT don’t compare you,” 


Dora said, dryly. 


“Do you pretend to | 


Didn’t she actually | 


| *Mrs. Rogers is utterly unselfish, a noble woman, 
| to whom the honor of her husband is as dear as 
|his life. She hurried him off, because she knew 
lif he waited until daylight his risk of being made 
|a prisoner would be great. Besides, he had prom- 
ised his captain to be back that night, and he was 
in honor bound to keep his word.” 
Adela burst into a flood of angry tears. 
“Honor! honor!’’ she repeated, petulantly. “I 
| just hate the word! Honor made Theo join the 
army, and leave me here to be wretched! Honor 
keeps him away! Some day honor is going to 
|leave him on the battlefield, with a bullet in his 
| heart. What will it do for me, if I lose him, I’d 


THEO'S 


No- 


like to know? Nobody here feels for me. 
body loves Theo as I do!” 

She hurried from the room, but stopped on the 
threshold and turned her pretty, tear-stained face 
to us. 

“Theo shall come back to me, in spite of you 
all!’ she cried. 


Adela. ‘Poor Theo!’’ she said, softly. ‘He 
always seemed to feel such a contempt for silly 
women! Yet that girl can make him do any- 
thing !”’ 

“She is such a child!”’ I interposed. 





| 


| 





i 





would spring up, listen breathlessly, and then 


| sink back in her seat with a sigh. 


“T am afraid my little girl is getting nervous,” 
said Judge Maxwell on the second evening, put- 
ting his arm affectionately around her. ‘Come, 
it won’t do when Theo returns, for him to find a 
wife with her nerves unstrung. The women of 
our family were as brave as the men, and I can’t 
have a Maxwell a coward.”’ 

“But I’m not an out and out Maxwell,”’ she 


answered with an hysterical laugh; ‘‘and I’m an | 


awful coward. Oh, why don’t Theo come home!”’ 
This was followed by a violent burst of 
and she wrung her hands as if in despair. 


tears, 


RETURN. 


| 
| 


| trol yourself. 


| 


“Dora, you had better take your sister to her 
room and make her lie down,’’ the judge said, 
gently. ‘Adela, my dear, you must try to con- 
Remember that your tears will 
not bring your husband back one day sooner. 
You are only injuring your health and for Theo’s 


| sake you must take care of that.”’ 


Dora sighed deeply as the door closed behind; After they left the room, the judge and I sat | 


silent until the lamps were lighted. Suddenly he 
sprang to his feet for we heard the hurried steps 
of a man on the long veranda in front of the 


| house. 


“Yes, and that makes her so unfit to be a wife. | 


| We are going to have an opportunity of sending 
| letters through the lines to-day, and heaven only 
| knows what Adela will write to her husband! 
| Enough to make him wretched, I dare say, for 
| she won’t spare him a single tear of hers. He’ll 
| fancy her pining to death, and before night, I dare 
say, she'll be laughing and singing.” 

But for once Dora was mistaken. Adela com- 
| plained of a violent headache, and after writing 
| her letter went to bed, and did not make her ap- 
| pearance until late the next day. Then she worea 
| subdued, rather frightened look, not natural to 
her. 
had done something naughty, and was afraid of 
being found out. 

For the two following days she was in a state 
of perpetual excitement almost hysterical. She 
would rush from door to window, or to any 
place which commanded a view of the long 


{front avenue. At any unexpected sound she 


She appeared like a mischievous child who | 





Then the door was violently thrown open and 
Theo stood before us. Theo pale, wild-eyed, and 
covered with dust. He looked in our faces 
strangely, inquiringly and uttered a deep groan. 
His parched lips strove to speak but the words 
died in a gasp. 

‘““My son! what is the matter ?”’ cried the judge, 
taking his hand. 

“Adela, my darling! Is she dead?’ the son 
managed to articulate. ‘Am I too late?” 

“Adela ? 
has been ill. 
ago.”” 

The judge stopped suddenly, terrified by his 
son’s look. He had grown ghastly pale, and 
sank into a chair. 

He covered his face with his hands, shaking as 
if in an attack of ague. In a moment he con- 
trolled himself and tried to speak calmly. ‘Read 
that,’’ he said, drawing a letter from his pocket, 
and handing it to his father, ‘‘and tell me if I 


5.) 


could have stayed away ? 


She was in this room five minutes 


Why, she is in perfect health—never | 


Months afterward I read the letter. In it 
| Adela told her husband she was dying and he 
must come to her immediately if he would see 
her alive, but, ill as she was, no one should write 
to him but herself. If he loved her, come! The 
letter was written in faint, tremulous characters, 
as if the hand was too weak to hold the pen and 
| the eyes too dim to see the lines. 

Judge Maxwell’s face was very stern when he 
| laid down the letter. 

“Tt was an unjustifiable deceit,’’ he said, “but 
| you must try to forgive her. You must not let it 
| embitter your visit.”’ 

“Father, do you not understand ?”’ cried the 
young soldier. ‘I asked for permission to visit a 
dying wife, but the general positively refused. 
They expect a battle at Pleasant Hill, and not a 
man was allowed to leave. I came without per- 
mission. 

‘A deserter! vow, Theo Maxwell!’ cried the 
judge, looking stunned. 

“Yes, a deserter on the eve of battle,” 
cried, with a bitter laugh. ‘I’ve done for myself 
now, father.’’ There was a hurried step in the 
corridor, and in a moment Adela was in her hus- 
band’s arms, crying and laughing hysterically. 

‘“T heard your voice, darling,” she cried. ‘*“Why 
hadn’t I been called? Didn't I tell you all he 
should come back to me? And now I’ve got him! 
I’ve got him! I’ve got him!’’ her voice rising 
shrill and strained with excitement. “But what 
is the matter, Theo? Why do you look at me 
like that?) What is the matter with you all ?”’ 

“The matter, madam,” cried Judge Maxwell, 
sternly, ‘is disgrace to my son and your husband. 
By your falsehoods you brought him from his 
post—made him a deserter. 
that means? 


Theo 


Do you know what 
A disgraceful death! Yes, that is 
what you have brought upon the man you pro- 
fessed to love.’ 

He got no further, for Adela’s head fell back 
on her husband’s shoulder in merciful unconscious- 
ness. He strained her to his bosom and pressed 
a kiss upon her white lips. 

“Dora, take her to her room,”’ he said. ‘Be 
gentle with her for my sake, sister. She is only 
a child and did not know what she was doing. I 
must get away from here before she revives.’’ He 
tightened Ins helt and pulled his cap over his eyes. 

The old judge laid a trembling hand on his 
son’s arm. 

“Theo, my son,’’ he said, tremulously, ‘don’t 
go back! There is a squadron of Northern sol- 
diers camped just back here in Miller's field. 
You can be taken prisoner by them you know, 
and you'll be safe from, from —”’ 

He stammered and choked. 

“T understand you, father,’ Theo said, quietly. 
‘You mean if I am taken prisoner I will escape 
a deserter’s fate. It would add cowardice to de- 
sertion. No, sir, I will get back the soonest I 
can, and bear my fate as your son should. I had 
to run acordon of Federal troops coming here, 
and I fear it will be hard work getting back 
through the lines.” 

“But General Taylor is my friend.’’ 
man’s speech was growing inarticulate. ‘I will 
| write to him, I will go to him. He must listen to 
|me. No court-martial could condemn you under 
| such circumstances.”* 

Theo smiled sadly. 

“T hope for little leniency. I left on the eve of 
\a battle, you must remember. Farewell, father! 
| Be kind to my poor little wife. Dora, don’t un- 
man me.’’ She was clinging to him and sobbing 
|convulsively. “If you love me you will go back 
|to Adela. Do not tell her what may happen to 
me. I leave her to you all as a sacred charge,” 
he added, solemnly, and before any one answered 
had gone. 

| “T will go myself,” stammered the judge, try- 
|ing to rise from his seat. “I will explain to 
General Taylor. My boy shall not be sacrificed.”’ 
A convulsion passed over his face, his feet refused 
| to support him and he sank back in the chair. 

We knew well what was the matter. A year 
before he had had an attack of paralysis, a slight 
|} one, and his old enemy had him once more in its 
| relentless grip. For three days and nights we 
| watched beside him until the end came. 
| A week afterward our cruel suspense as to 
| Theo’s fate was over. In trying to pass the 

Federal pickets he had been shot. 
| ‘Thank God!" sobbed Dora, “he was spared 
|the ignominious fate of a deserter. I think he 
| wanted to be killed.” 
| grief at first was violent. 


The old 





| Adela’s She soon 
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returned to her father’s house. In a few months 
I saw her there as lovely, as irresponsible and as 
gay as if she had not caused the disgrace and 
death of the man who had loved her more than 
his duty. Marie B. WILLIAMS. 


«o> 
LASTING GOOD. 


Each triumph of the Right— 
*h action grand and pure— 
‘ritten in lines of light, 
Forever shall endure! 
—Amasa Lear. 
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For the Companion. 


SETTLING OLD SCORES. 


“Ah, there you are mistaken! Lawyers, though 
not usually ranked among peace-makers, are yet 
far from being, as a class, fond of fomenting 
strife. I know there is an impression abroad that 
we are apt to encourage strife, and so make busi- 
ness; but I think if the fraternity had a fair hear- 


ing, there might be a change in your judgment.” | 


So spoke my friend, John Bailey, as we left the 
supper-table and came into the sitting-room of 
John’s pleasant home, where I was spending a 
short vacation. 

John, after going through college with me, had 
studied law and settled in our native village, while 
I had sought fortune abroad. It was on the occa- 
sion of one of my visits to my old home that 
I had accepted John’s earnest invitation for an 
old-fashioned visit. 

I had remarked at supper upon the aptitude of 
lawyers for smelling litigations afar, which had 
provoked the denial I have quoted. 

“No, sir,” repeated John, as he wheeled an 
easy-chair around to the fireside corner for me, 
and seated himself and baby boy in another, “I 
enjoy nothing better than making peace, and I 
finished up a job of that kind last week that gives 
me satisfaction every time I think about it. Want 
to hear about it ?”’ 

“Of course,’’ I replied. 

“You know when I first became acquainted 
with my wife she was a school-ma’am in the 
lower part of the county. Well, she boarded all 
the time she taught there, about three years, with 
the family of an old Pennsylvanian named Ord- 
way, James Ordway. They came to consider her 
ag one of the family, and she felt a good deal that 
way too. 

“So when I persuaded her to give up district 
school-teaching, and take a select scholar, as a 
matter of course they took me into their good 
graces, and Nellie and I count theirs as one of the 
homes to which we go occasionally to have a 
thoroughly good time. 

“Uncle Ordway has always been on the school 
board of the district, is rather above the medium 
farmer in education, and has more than average 
intelligence. He is a genial, broad-shouldered, 
broad-spirited, big-hearted old man, who, though 
very kindly in disposition, is possessed of a strong 
will, and is not easily turned aside, when once his 
mind is made up, or in defence of what he thinks 
is right. 

“So when, this winter, Archie McDonald, his 
neighbor’s son, took it into his head to run the 


school, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his | 
Ordway, with one | 


inexperienced teacher, Mr. 
other director,—the third was Archie’s father,— 
promptly took the matter in hand, and convinced 
young McDonald that he must be obedient, or 
leave school. The elder McDonald took affront, 
and came up to town to inquire of me if he could 
not, by the aid of the law, reverse the action of 
the ‘meddlin’ diractors, usurpin’ to themselves 
authority, an’ takin’ to themselves over-much 
power.’ 

*“T read him the school law, and gave him no 
encouragement of the sort he wished, but consid- 
erable friendly advice in a manner calculated to 
console his wounded Scotch spirit. I got matters 
so smoothed over that no further action was taken, 
and the boy went on his way in better behavior, I 
hoped, and the neighborhood was, I flattered 


myself, saved a deal of ill-feeling that a lawsuit | 


would have engendered. 

“Mr. Ordway, now that his spirit was up, was 
almost disappointed that there had not been a 
suit, but expressed himself satisfied as matters 
were. Mr. McDonald was not satisfied. 

‘“T was surprised when, two weeks later, he 
came again to see me. He was about to begin a 
suit at law against his neighbor, Mr. Ordway, for 
a debt of fifty dollars on account, and wished to 
retain me as his counsel. 

“I gave him a chair, and asked him a few 
questions, which he answered very readily. Mr. 
Ordway and himself had neighbored a long while ; 
there had been dealings back and forth, exchange 
of work, of seed corn and oats; they had har- 
vested, threshed and gathered. corn on both farms. 
The most of exchanges he had kept account of, 
some little he trusted to his memory; but now— 
and in his excitement the Scotch brogue asserted 
itself—‘If he maun be so vary perticler, if Meester 
Or-rdway maun go a-settin’ people to reets, altho- 
gether he maun straighten up. I'll have done wi’ 
him. 
can take oath to, an’ he maun settle!" 

‘**Have you asked him to settle ?’ I inquired. 

‘**Sartinly, an’ he denies the account.’ 

‘Does he deny any indebtedness ?” 

‘Oh no, but says it’s no so much; that he'll 





| pay me twenty-five dollars, if I say so, but that | 
|he’ll no pay me the feefty. But I’m determined 
| he shall pay it a//. He’s been tryin’ to make my 
boy the scapegoat fer the neighborhood, an’ he’d 
better look out! He’s got little boys hissen, an’ 
| he should na throw stones!’ 
| «6 ‘Why, Mr. McDonald,’ said I, ‘I have always 
thought that you and Mr. Ordway were on the 
best of terms. I’ve often heard him speak very 
|highly of you. Will it be wise to let this little | 
school matter disturb your friendliness ?” 
| ‘* ‘Oh, it isn’t jest the school matters; it’s been 
|a-pilin’ up for a good spell. This school affair 
| has jest showed me what he is. He’s awfully set 


|in his way, an’ because he’s gota bit learnin’ | 
more than the rest of us, an’ has prospered in this | 


| world’s goods, he wants to manage the rest of us. 


us, must pit the new bridge where he said; but 
I'll have done wi’ him!’ 


you and Mr. Ordway? Or are your wives on 
| good terms notwithstanding ?’ 


rises an’ sets in Mistress Ordway, an’ I suppose 
| nothin’ less than a cyclone would disturb their 


|relations. Nevertheless, when 7’m done with the 
| Ordways, my family’s done with ’em. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


**‘Oh, bless your life! My wife thinks the sun | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


They take as much pleasure in little Maggie’s | Once there was an exchange of sweet potatoes for 
fineries as they do in their own.’ 


quarrel !’ 
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| cabbages with a balance set down in one book to 
‘Dear me,’ said I, ‘it is a pity you should | one man’s credit, which the other man would not 
| allow. 

“I say so, too,’ replied Mr. Ordway, ‘but of | ‘More than once we found help furnished by 


course when auld Sandie McDonald makes up his | one man to the other when the recipient gave 


| 


| 


mind to be ‘‘at oots” with me, that’s all ended. I | credit, and the neighbor refused it. 
can’t let him pick my pocket, even to gratify his | were called to so often that they forgot their cheer- 
spite. If he must needs gratify his ill-temper, | ful visiting and listened. Mrs. McDonald called 
we'll have a hustle, and I’d better go and see | to her husband’s mind, how once when he was 
Jones.’ 


The wives 


| sick Ordway had sent teams and brought in their 
“I had been formulating a plan of which I had | winter’s wood. Ordway called to her mind how 


thought when McDonald was leaving, so I said, |McDonald had nursed him tenderly through a 
‘Mr. Ordway, let me tell you what we’ll do. 
coming down to your house early Wednesday | could lift him so carefully as her husband. 
morning. 
| go with me over to Mac’s. 
| Must needs build a new school-house in spite of | 


| ***Does your wife know of the coolness between | 


I’m | fever, consequent on a broken leg, when no one 


Do you and Aunt Ruth be ready, and 
We'll go to dinner. 


‘McDonald gave several credits which Ordway 
would not allow, and I began to fear that Mac’s 


You can put up with his coolness for one day, at | bill would at least appear just; but presently we 
least. 
and your wife’s memories, and we'll see how we | hundred bushels of corn, six shoats, a young 


Bring your accounts along, and your own | came to a year in which Ordway had charged a 


shall prosper in the character of peace-makers.’ 

*<T’ll do it!’ said he, slapping his knee. ‘He 
can't prosecute till you get ready, and may be so,’ 
and his eyes twinkled, ‘may be so we can arbi- 
trate ?’ 

**sIt was growing late, and he took his leave 
without coming down to the house, much to Nel- 
lie’s regret, when I had told of his visit. On Mon- 


horse, and several smaller animals, and Mac’s 
book was a blank! not an entry. 

“T glanced up at McDonald for explanation and 
his brows were knitted, and he seemed striving to 
remember something, but suddenly his face 
cleared and he exclaimed : 

***Why, what an oversight! Not a credit down. 
‘Tis the year that I went back to Scotland! Ned 





| «I’m free to acknowledge, though, thet Mis-| day I sent a note to McDonald, telling him to ask | was sick all the time I was away, my hogs all 
|tress Ordway’s a fine woman. I’m sartain sure | Ordway to come over on Wednesday, and between | died of the cholera, and the best horse I had was 


that our Maggie wouldn’t be livin’ to-day if it had | us I fancied we could bring him to terms; at any 


no been for her. 


sympathy could no be had for love nor money. 
My wife down sick, an’ us a-thinkin’ that our one 
girl were slippin’ away from us; an’ Mistress 
Ordway come reet in, an’ nursed her back to life, 


| 


stolen! Meester Ordway, if I mistake not, you 


She came right in when we) rate, that would give us a guvod hold on him, | should have a charge here for work? The others 
thought she’d die of scarlet-fever, when help nor | whether he came or not. 


| are all correct, pit them doon, Bailey.’ 

“On Wednesday morning I went down on the ‘*However, we came on down through the years 
early train, and walked on to the home of the | and the books agreed very well. The last page 
McDonalds. I had never met any of the family | Was reached at last, and I handed my figures to 
but the father, and I was not surprised to find the | young McDonald, requesting him to make a clear 


an’ Maggie loves her now next her mother. But,’| mother fully up to the description given me by | draft of them, and we would both reckon. 


straightening up, ‘I’m done wi’ them!’ 


Ordway, a refined, handsome, though faded “There was evidently small need of reckoning, 


| «Just then there was a rap at the office door,| woman. I couldn’t but think as I contrasted the | matters would have adjusted themselves without 
and when I went to open it, who should stand | couple, as they were making me welcome in their | my aid. I glanced at the old Scot and saw that 


there but Ordway himself! 


| ‘We shook hands heartily, as we always did, | heaviest part of their mutual life burdens, and | 


|old country fashion, that she had carried the memory was at work and would conquer. 


“Ordway was speaking to Mrs. McDonald, 


|and though the neighbors spoke to each other, it| was fainting by the way, while he was yet fresh | When quick steps in the hall told us that school 


was manifestly a forced courtesy, and McDonald | and vigorous. 

took his hat, saying he would call again. | ‘‘He informed me that he had sent Ned over to 
“I followed him to the door, and told him I had | the Ordways, requesting his presence, and then 

business in his neighborhood the next week, and | introduced Ned, a fine, scholarly-looking young 

would conie to his house on Wednesday morning. | fellow of twenty or thereabouts, with his father’s 

| It was a happy thought, almost an inspiration, | physique and his mother’s features, and our ac- 

that prompted the measure, but he assented read-| quaintance was scarcely formed before he ex- 


He maun be owin’ me feefty dollars that I | 


| ily, only saying as he turned to go that he would 
|pay me fifty dollars when the case was settled 
| either way. 

‘«*When I had closed the door on my new client, 
I asked Mr. Ordway if he had been up to the 
house, or would he go? That I could go with 
him and get some dinner, and give Nellie and the 
kid a chance to see him. He laughingly inter- 
rupted me by saying he came on business, but 
as McDonald had forestalled him, he had as well 
go home. 

“Why, Uncle Ordway,’ said I, ‘are you going 
to law ?’ 

**<1’m obliged to,’ he answered. ‘Acknowledge 
now, wasn’t McDonald wanting your services ina 
prosecution against me ?’ 

| ‘*Just so,’ said I, ‘though we came to no defi- 
| nite understanding, and you can, at least, state 
| your case.’ 

««*Well, I wanted to secure you to defend me, 
but as he is ahead of me, I’ll go down and speak 
to Jones about it, and go home.’ 

**‘Oh, come, now, I don’t like Jones! I’d hate 
awfully to be beaten by him, even if you did win. 
Sit down and let’s talk it over.’ 

‘«*Well, Bailey, you know I'd rather have you, 





cused himself, courteously, and went out to 
welcome the neighbor; a welcome indeed from 
himself and mother, but there was not much 
welcome in Auld Sandie’s curt salutation, though 
the old fellow did unbend a little when he greeted 
‘Mistress Ordway.’ 

‘“‘With no pretence of sociability, I proceeded to 
business in a very lawyer-like manner. I dis- 
played no friendship to the Ordways, but played 
the disinterested legal adviser to the best of my 
ability. 

‘‘McDonald suggested that we men go to the 
front room, but as a part of my plan depended on 
the women, I protested against leaving them, and 
had my way. 

“Mr. McDonald placed his chair at one end of 
the table, and drew out a drawer from which he 
took a big account-book. I seated myself about 
midway of the side of the table, and Mr. Ordway 
brought his account-book to the lower end. 

“Ordway began by saying, ‘By your request, 
neighbor, I’ve brought my book, though I can’t 
say it has been very correctly kept. If Mr. Bailey 
says I owe you twenty-five dollars, I’ll pay it, but 
no more.’ 

“I wished he had said nothing, for Auld Sandy 


but I’m sure McDonald can’t succeed in any fair | put on his most belligerent air, and said dogmati- 


way, though I may owe him something. 
be right positive. 
time. I’ve kept account of everything, except 
once or twice in case of sickness. 


lof being drafWn into a lawsuit. It hurts me. 

*«<Tt’s just all raked up because we had to deal 
| with that wild Scotchman Archie of his. 
|scalawag! Did you ever think, Bailey, about 
that Scripture, “One sinner destroyeth much 


|one way nor another, only that he’s full of ani- 
mal spirits, an’ no liking for books, a chip off the 


old block, and he’s like to set the whole neighbor- | did we ever have a Swedish man hired ?’ 


hood by the ears.’ 
| ***Are the other McDonalds hard to deal with ?’ 
| I inquired. 
| ***No, there are only Ned and little Maggie, 
| nicest kind of a little girl My wife loves her 
nearly as well as she does her own girls. And as 
for Ned—well, to be confidential with you, I ex- 
pect to have Ned McDonald for a son-in-law some 
| day, and he’s a good boy in all respects. Takes 
after his mother, though.’ 

“Why, this does put a serious face on the 
whole business,’ said I. 

**¢Of course it does,’ said my old friend. ‘I’m 
|troubled about it, and what’s worse, my wife’s 
| troubled, too. She sets great store by Mrs. Mac, 
| who is a weakly, discouraged sort of woman. 
Mac doesn’t mean to be unkind, but he is rather 
coarse in fibre, and his circumstances not being 
very good, he hasn’t supplied his wife with much 
that a delicate, refined woman covets. 

‘**Mrs. Mac is fond of books and literature, 
which he affects to despise, and he never supplies 
the means for little niceties in dress that women 
prize, and my wife and girls, in their friendship 
in the family, have met this want in a measure. 


| 





I can’t | cally, ‘I shall trust friend Bailey to determine how 
We've neighbored for a long) much you owe.’ 


“IT set about with a pretence of system, but in 


We've just | reality very informally, to get to the bottom of 
kind of swapped good turns, and I never dreamed | their differences. 


I took paper and patiently set 
down debit and credit, as they each came to it. 
“After we had gone through the accounts of 


Little | two or three years we came to a credit on McDon- 
ald’s book of a week’s work by a Swedish man in 


corn-gathering, at a dollar per day, of which 


good?’ Here’s Arch McDonald, nothin’ much | Ordway’s book showed no record. 


“The two men looked puzzled a bit, and finally 
Mr. Ordway turned to his wife and said, ‘Ruth, 
‘Why 
of course, James; don’t you mind you sent him 
—Olaf we called him—to work a week in Mr. Mac’s 
corn, and he made us all laugh so when he came 
home saying he hadn’t ‘‘spik one vord all veek,”’ 
because they couldn’t understand him? You 
remember it, Mrs. McDonald, don’t you ?” 

** ‘Certainly,’ said Mrs. McDonald. ‘I remem- 
ber you were down with rheumatism, though, 
Alec, and knew nothing about it. Ned made that 
entry in the book; is it not his writing ?° 

**<It’s no mine,’ said McDonald, shortly, his 
Scotch sense of justice asserting itself, though as 
yet without voice. 

‘Oh yes, I do remember about Olaf,’ said 
Ordway, ‘but I never put that down; I never yet 
made a charge against a neighbor who was flat on 
his back and helpless.* 

«Oh, but reet is reet,” said McDonald, ‘pit it 
doon, Bailey.’ 

““‘No, you won't, Bailey,’ said Ordway. ‘I 
never meant to make a charge, and I won't now.’ 

“Well, not to be too long with my story, we 
went on through the books. We found charges 
on one book for seed-corn that had been considered 
by the other as an offset for seed-buckwh :at. 


| was out. A thick-set, broad-faced boy, whom I 
| recognized as Archie, opened the door, and the 
moment he did so, a little girl behind him flung 
| away the coat and hood she was in the act of 
hanging on the rack, and with a suppressed cry 
| bounded toward Mrs. Ordway, flinging her arms 
| about her neck, and covering her face with kisses. 
| ‘Of course I knew it-was little Maggie. Her 
| mother spoke to her gently, and both she and the 
| sturdy Archie came to me and offered their hands 
lin greeting. 
| ‘When Ned had finished his copy, we went to 
| work, and were soon able to announce the result, 
both having arrived at almost the exact figures, 
;at the same moment, and Mr. McDonald was 
| found to be in Mr. Ordway’s debt an even twenty- 
| five dollars! 

“Though I had anticipated some such result 
| from the books, I was hardly prepared for what 
| followed. 

“(McDonald rose to his feet, and addressing Mr. 
Ordway, said: ‘Neebor, I am a man of few words, 
as you weel know. I hope you will believe me 
| when I say I truly thought you owed me. I’m 
glad ’tis the other way, and I’m owin’ you. 
There is your money, and I hope you will forgi’e 
me, for I’ve been in the wrong.’ 

“Ordway hesitated a moment, and in that mo- 
ment I thought I never had seen a finer specimen 
of manhood. He had risen from his chair and 
his face was glowing with feeling, as he stepped 
round the table to where his old neighbor was 
standing and extended his hand, saying: 

*««Old friend, I came here this morning with 
great reluctance, expecting to lose you, but I feel 
that I have never sufficiently valued you hereto- 
| fore. Ido not feel as though I had anything to 
forgive, and I am too well convinced of your 
sterling honesty, to doubt for a moment your 
motive.’ 

“The two shook hands, and Ordway received 
the money. 

‘‘Mac then turned to me and said: ‘Bailey, I 
promised you fifty dollars whether you won my 
case or no. Here is your money, and I give it 
| cheerfully. You hae dune weel.’ 

“T remonstrated, told him I had my money’s 
worth, double, in the satisfaction I felt in their 
restored friendship, in which I hoped for a share. 
I saw, however, that he would be offended if I 
persisted in my refusal, so I told him I really 
could not accept more than half the proffered 
amount, and he, with apparent reluctance, con- 
sented, and I handed him back half the money. 

“Then Ordway, handing the twenty-five dollars 
which Mr. Mac had just paid him to me said he 
wanted to pay his share. I took it promptly, 
carefully smoothed it, and laid the money to- 
gether. Then while the boys had gone for the 
| team, and Mac and Ordway were discussing some 
|matter connected with their church work, and 
| little Maggie was helping Mrs. Ordway with her 
| Wraps, I conversed a short time with Mrs. Mc- 

Donald, and gave her the roll of bills. 

“She refused at first to take them, but I assured 
her I had not earned them in any sense, and 
| would really feel happy in the thought that she 
could use the money in any way she chose as her 
own. 

“Of course I need not tell you that that is the 
end of my story. I had not done much that day 
to increase my income, but I don’t know that I 
ever felt happier in winning any case than I did 
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when I sat down to supper that night with Nellie 
and the baby, over that settlement. 

“Two good neighbors restored .to their old | 
friendship and all old scores settled to the satisfac- | 
tion of every one! That was a lawyer’s triumph 
worth striving after !”’ Mrs. M. CAMPBELL. 








er — 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


The right in strength and honor to be free; 
In daily work ace omplished, finding rest; 
The right in “trivial round” a sphere to see; 
The right, in blessing, to be fully blest. 
—Temple Bar. 
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For the Companion. 


A DESPERATE ESCAPE. 


The dreadful Indian massacre of ’62 depopulated | 
whole counties of newly settled territory in a single 
day—the 18th of August—and drove from the Minne- 
sota frontiers thousands of people in a few days’ 
time. 

During this eventful period there were many 
thrilling and desperate adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes. The local historians who published narra- 
tives gathered at haphazard at the time, did all they | 
could to cover the ground of incident. The main 


THE YOUTH’S: 


ing tone: “Seniat 
E-yongh, e-yongh !”” 

The prisoner kept his eye upon one of the Indians, | 
| whom he knew—for he knew them all well—to be | 
the best runner among them. As this one swung | 
around between himself and the line of retreat he 
had marked out, Bat sprang up and with an agile 
jump planted both heels of the army shoes he wore 
in the “small” of the dancer’s back. 

The Indian went down with a screech of pain and 
surprise, as the keen-witted Canadian passed over 
him and shot away toward the lake. 

Certain that he had disabled their swiftest runner, 
Bat felt chiefly concerned for the moment in dodg. | 
ing bullets and arrows. He sprang this way and 
that at as sharp angles as he could, and at the same 
time make good headway. 

The Indians caught up their guns instantly upon 
seeing what had happened, but luckily only a few 
of their arms had been reloaded, and the shots 
aimed by Indians, breathless with the exertion of a| 
shrieking dance, missed their target. Throwing | 
down their guns, the whole party gave chase, yell- 
ing frightfully, as is their fashion. 

Bat glanced backward, and saw them spreading | 
out in pursuit, the swiftest runners heading straight | 
for the bayou on either side. As there was no longer 
any danger from bullets, the boy put: himself down 
to his utmost speed, and bent his head toward the | 
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facts and causes of the bloody uprising have been compiled 


and preserved in several volumes published at St. Peter and 


St. Paul. 
In one of these*, several paragraphs are devoted 
murder of the men in charge of the stores at the 


trading post on the eastern shore of Big Stone Lake. This 
account briefly relates the desperate escape of a French and 
Indian boy, Baptiste or “Bat’’? Gubeau—as this common name 
among the Canadian French is frequently abbreviated. 

Little Crow’s ruthless 
policy to exterminate all the whites west of the Mississippi. 


In the Minnesota massacre it was 


Every one with white blood in his veins who could 


would not take part against the settlers was to be killed. 
Contrary to the usual rule in Indian wars the fur-trader, 
was safe, 
fell a swift and easy victim to the rifle and hatchet of the 


from the very circumstance that he fancied he 


Sioux. 


All the employés of the four stores and warehouses at Big 
s, Roberts’s, Pratt & Co.’s were either 
French habitans or half and quarter bloods of that extraction. 
Among those of mixed blood was the “warehouse boy,” Bat 


Stone, Myrick’s, Forbes’ 


Gubeau. 


On the 2ist of August four of Roberts’s men, Bat and three 
-atnode, Laundre and Pachette, were cutting hay 
on a marsh near the lake shore below the post. They were 
at work in their loose shirts and leggings, mowing with 
Without a second’s warn- 


Canadians, 


scythes, one following the other. 
ing a party of “Blanket”? Sioux came up out of 


grass a few rods distant and began firing upon them. Pat 


node, Pachette and Laundre, who were ahead of 


most exposed to the Indian fire, were killed almost at the 


first shot. 


Young Gubeau saved his life from their fire by quick- 
wittedly throwing himself forward upon his face as though 


shot, lying across the swath and blade of his scythe. 
The Indians scalped his comrades and stripped 


their hats and shoes; then several of them came to him and 
He knew his captors well and could under- 
stand their language almost as well as the patois of his 


turned him over. 


Canadian parents. 
“Don’t kill me,” said he. 
they were always your friends.” 


“We killed them,” one replied, with black looks, “‘because 
all whites and fur men have always cheated and lied to the 


Indians, and we’ll kill you because you are a dog of 
blood. We shall kill you when the sun goes down, 


scalp-dance and after the squaws have burned the Indian 
blood out of your body with brands from their fires.” 
This is, in effect, what the savages said as near as Baptiste 


could interpret it in his broken English. 


The speaker was a Wapekutu medicine man well-known 
at the trading post as a malignant hater of the white men 
and a constant fomenter of bad feeling among his own people. 

While two of the Indians were tying Bat’s hands behind 
him with strips of buckskin, the medicine man began pranc- 
ing around and telling, in a boastful chant, the murders which 
had been committed upon the white settlers at the Lower 
He sang boast- 
fully that but two suns more would pass before every white 


Agency, at Beaver Creek and Birch Coolie. 


man west of Minnehaha would die. The Sioux 


possessed of the guns and ammunition taken from the dead 
settlers and soldiers could hold its country and beat back the 


white people always. Then he warmed up and began 
ing, after the whooping, singsong fashion of his 
kind, the exploits of himself and the others with 
him. 

The possession of a prisoner who could under- 
stand their peculiar chants and the braggings in 
which they so like to indulge was unusual good for- 


tune. The vauntings of the medicine man seemed | 
to act upon the savages like the baneful charm | 
One by one they | 


some reptiles are said to exercise. 
threw aside their weapons and joined the medicine 


man in his weird leaps and chantings about the| 


prisoner. 
Bat said not a word, but sat quietly, his shrewd 


eyes watching for a chance to break through the | 


ring and escape. He was strong, lithe, and a swift 
runner, and a plan of action soon came to him. He 
felt that it was desperate enough but it was his only 
chance. 

A bayou or narrow bay ran up from the lake 
into the marsh upon which he and his compan- 


ions had been cutting hay, and the head of it Wats | 


distant not more than a ten minutes’ run. This 
strip of water was grown thickly about with rushes, 
and was from four to six feet deep. 

If he could break away, escape his pursuers’ shots 
and outrun them, he thought he might find a hiding- 
place among the rushes until night should come on. 

About the time he had canvassed the chances of | 
this plan, the Indians about him had begun to wind 


up their dancing, with a peculiar gyrating movement 


known among them as the Moon Dance. In it the 


dancers wheel slowly about bow-leggedly, tetering 
first upon one foot and then upon the other, and 
swaying the body from the hips in a snake-like move- | 
The head is rolled in imitation of a lolling 
| ians talking upon the bank of the bayou opposite ! 
They were looking for his trail at the 
and asking each other if he had | 


ment. 
bear and the arms are worked writhingly while the 
wriggling savage sings, in a most lugubrious, grunt- 





* Indian Massacre in Minnesota, by C, 
50—151, 


“Why did you shoot those men? 


8. Bryant, pages | 
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of them said, “No, he is in there; the — will not 
come out.” Then all was quiet. 

Bat would not stir again, for fear he should be 
discovered by the rattling of the rushes. The time 
wore on heavily. Toward night mosquitoes rosé out 
of the water, and pestered him frightfully. He 
dared not thresh about, for fear his whereabouts 
should be discovered and fired upon by lurking Ind- 
ians. Bullets and buckshot were to be dreaded, 
even though rushes enough intervened to hide him 
completely, although the bank was only a few rods 
distant on either side. 

As the vicious insects alighted upon his face and 
neck in swarms, he discovered a method of alleviat- 
ing his sufferings. Every few seconds, as his face 
became black with them, and their stings began to | 
make him wince, he would quickly and softly lower 
his head under water, and hold it there as long as he 
could keep his breath. The cool water soothed the 
irritation of their bites, and gave him refuge from 
them a good part of the time. 

Darkness came at last, and with it a breeze which 
rustled the rushes, so that he could stir about with- 
out attracting attention by noise. He now speedily 
made use of his legs and arms in working his way 
down nearer the lake, where, in a thicket of tall 
cornstalk grass, he crawled out of the bayou, feeling 
stiff and water-logged. 

He lay in the grass resting and listening for an 
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recount- A WET Hil 
nearest point of rushes. He was hampered by hav- 
ing his hands tied behind, and the triumphant yells, 
which sounded a little louder at each passing minute, 
caused him to fear greatly that they would overtake 
him. 

Over mowed ground, through tall grass for several 
minutes he ran like an antelope. He had gained a 
number of rods the start of the Indians while they 
were picking up their guns and firing, and this ad- 
vantage was what saved his life. He reached the 
| low bank of the inlet in advance of the foremost 
Sioux, but so near were they that, as he plunged 
among the rushes, a hatchet thrown by one of them 
swished past his head, and dropped into the water in 
front. 

He threw himself headlong into the water, and 
| dived amid the rushes. Then he pushed himself 
| along by kicking in the mud at the bottom. When 


his breath gave out, he raised his head out long | 
enough to get a fresh breath, then ducked it and | 


shoved ahead. 

In this way he was speedily out of sight and reach 
of the Sioux, who did not follow him into the rushes. 
His pursuers spread out, and hurriedly surrounded 
the bayou in the hope, no doubt, to catch him in the 
grass as he attempted to crawl out upon the other 
side. 

But Bat had no notion of going out of the bayou 
at present. He found bottom shallow enough to 
stand upon, and then began working his wrists out 
of the thongs which bound them. This he was soon 
able to do, as the water-soaked buckskin stretched 
| at every strain. 

He then waited and listened. 


| 


Soon he heard Ind. 


his entrance. 
edge of the water, 
| crossed, and which way be would go. Finally one 
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hour or so, and then, bending low in the grass, made 
his way to the high land prairie, a mile or more dis- 
tant. Not daring to attempt to reach Fort Ridgely 
through the country which he had learned from his 
captors was overrun by the Sioux, he set out for St. 
Cloud, nearly two hundred miles distant on the 
Mississippi. 

He travelled three days and nights, occasionally 
dodging war parties of Sioux. During that time he 
lived upon roots and grass; these he chewed and 
swallowed the juice. At length he walked into the 
streets of St. Cloud. There was a large gathering 
of settlers there, and the buildings, mostly of logs, 
had been fortified and put in a state of defence. 

There was a crowd of men in front of the first 
store he reached on entering the village. Faint and 
exhausted, Bat pushed through them, and asked in- 
side for something to eat. A number of settlers 
and others immediately came inside, and in rough 
tones asked him what he, a half-breed—he was a 
quarter-blood—was doing among the whites. 

Bat told his story in broken English, but the 
crowd, incensed at the hundreds of murders com- 
mitted, and the loss of friends and relatives, were in 
a frenzied state of fury at the sight of one belong- 
ing to the race which had committed such ravages. 

‘He’s a miserable spy!”? shouted one of them. “A 
sneakin’ Sioux, come among us to see how many 
they isuv us! Let’s hang him!” 

Beardless, more than naturally swarthy from ex- 
posure, haggard and ugly in countenance from hun- 
ger and fatigue, Bat’s appearance was against him. 
The crowd fiercely took up the ery, “Hang him!” 

The nearest men sprang forward and secured the 
unfortunate fellow. His hands were speedily tied 
with cord; from the stock of goods a rope was pro- 
cured, and he was hustled out of the store by the 
| incensed settlers, who declared their intention of 








escutcheon, and the 
used are 
“argent, 
green “vert,” and black “sable.” 

The side of the escutcheon opposite the left hand of a 
person looking at it is the “dexter” side, while that opposite 
the right hand is the ‘sinister’ side, the centre being called 
the “‘fess’’ point. 
into two equal parts by a horizontal line, for the represen- 
tation of the union of two families; the “dexter” 
side, and the “sinister” the woman’s. 

The attitudes of animals on the shield are indicated by 
such te 
a lion or other beast of prey 
ear and one‘eye seen, he is 
walking forward, with one ear and eye seen, he is “passant” ; 
when sitting, “sejant’; when lying down, ‘“‘couchant.” 

When both eyes and 


ant,” as the 
“regardant,” and leaping forward, “salient.” 
The position of other animals is differently indicated. To 








stringing him to the first tree on the river bank. 
It was useless to plead or struggle, and despair- 
ingly the poor exhausted youth allowed himself to 
be dragged along the street. But a villager, who had 
the year before lived at Big Stone, pushed into the 
crowd to have a look at the prisoner, and fortunately 
recognized Bat at once. 

“Hullo!” he shouted. “Stop this, men! I know 
that boy. He’s one of Roberts’s men at Big Stone.’ 

This, of course, put an immediate end to the pro- 
ceedings. An innocent life had nearly been sacrificed 
to the intense feeling wrought up over the treacher- 
ous and wholesale murders so recently committed 
by Indians and half-breeds all about them. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the men were 
sorry enough of their conduct when they learned of 
sat’s innocence, and that they treated him afterward 
with all the kindness of which they were capable. 

FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 
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For the Companion. 


A COAT-OF-ARMS. 


Coats-of-arms were originally so called because 
ladies and gentlemen had their armorial bearings 
embroidered upon their dresses. A knight was 
allowed to adopt any device he chose, and it soon 
became the symbol by which he was known. 

When he appeared at a tournament with his vizor 


a herald sounded a trumpet, and explained to the 
spectators the device on his shield. 
family and rank, just as a flag reveals the nationality of a 
ship, and a knowledge of the various devices in use became 
known as “heraldry.” 

As the custom grew in favor, 
from the adoption of the same device by two or more fam- 
ilies, and it was then put under official control. 

Coats-of-arms are by no means merely ornamental. Sir 


This revealed his name, 


however, confusion arose 


Burke says that in Wales descent can be more easily 


traced by arms than by names, and even in England there 
are many descendants of ancient houses who can only be 
classed in their proper places by an inspection of the devices 
they bore on their shields. 

In the great peerage case of Huntingdon one of the princi- 
pal links in the chain of evidence—the marriage of Henry 
Hastings, fifth Earl of Huntingdon, 
Ferdinando Stanley, Earl of Derby—was established by the 
production of a very old armorial shield, exhibiting the 
ensigns of Hastings impaled with those of Stanley. 


with the daughter of 


families have similarly proved their titles to great 
by preserving the arms and escutcheons of their 


ancestors, and the arms painted on church windows and 
tombs have been used as evidence. 
Heraldry has a language of its own for describing the 


devices used. The shield is represented by the 
figures of it are called “charges.” The 
called “tinctures”; gold is “or,” silver 


” blue “azure,” red “gules,” purple “purpure,”’ 


“Impaling” is the division of the shield 


is the man’s 


rms as “rampant,” “passant”? and “sejant.” When 
stands upright, with only one 


said to be “rampant”; when 


ears can be seen, the word “gard- 
added to “passant,” “rampant,” “sejant,” or “couch- 
case may be. Looking back, he is said to be 


the term “segreant” is given instead of “rampant,” 


and a horse when running is “courant,” when leaping ‘‘sali- 
ent” or “effray” 
with full face a deer is said to be “at gaze”; when standing, 
“statent,” when walking “tripping,” and when at rest on 
the ground “lodged.” 

Birds with their wings down are “‘close’?; when preparing 
to fly they 
their breasts are fully exposed they are “displayed.” 
their wings are open and drawn together 
they are said to be ‘“‘endorsed.” 

But there is not room in one brief article for anything like 
a full description of heraldry. 
interested in the imperfect outline which has been given 
will find it worth their while to look up the works of Sir 


and when rearing ‘“‘forcené.” When shown 


are “rising’?; when flying “volant,” and when 
When 


over their heads 
Those of our readers who are 


Bernard Burke and other writers on the subject. 

Let the reader examine any collection of armorial 
bearings. Some of the “charges” or devices might 
naturally have been chosen by any gentleman, but 
others are so grotesque and out of the way that one 
| is curious to know why they were adopted. 

Here, for instance, is the ape of the Fitzgeralds,— 
why should such an animal, with a belt and chain 
around the waist, like a monkey on an organ, have 
been selected for any knightly shield? 

The story is that when the Earl of Kildare, one of 
the ancestors of that family, was an infant, a disas- 

trous battle took place outside the castle in which 
| he was sheltered, and that his nurse, rushing off to 
learn the news, left him alone in the room with a 
pet ape. 

| No sooner had she goire than the ape took the boy 
in its arms and carried him up to the battlements, 
where it was discovered marching to and fro, 
hugging him to its breast. 

His father and grandfather had been killed in that 
| day’s battle, and now the boy was the hereditary 

heir. Was he, also, to perish? The nurse and other 
| Servants watched the movements of the ape with 
| horror, and momentarily expected to see him dropped 
to theearth. But presently the ape began to deseend, 
and when it reached the ground it gravely proceeded 
to the cradle and placed its burden carefully in it. 

Thenceforward the figure of an ape was taken by 
the Fitzgeralds for their crest and the words Non 
immemor beneficii for their motto. 

The coat-of-arms of the Marshalls is a large dog 
with a shield resting against it, upon which a drown. 
ing man is depicted. This was adopted because an 
ancestor of the family was saved while bathing 
by a Newfoundland dog, which, seeing his peril, 
swam to his help and brought him ashore. 

Another curious crest is that of the descendants 
of Sir Andrew Hamond, which represents two 
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arms erect, issuing from clouds, in the act of 
removing a human skull from a spike, the spike 
being surmounted by the coronet of a marquis. 
This commemorates a member of the family 
who, after the execution of the Marquis of 
Montrose in 1650, secretly removed the head of 
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to be learned from heraldic devices, and from | 
none more notably than the crest of Sir Francis 
Drake. The arms are “sable, a fess wavy be- | 
tween two pole stars argent,”’ and the crest is a 
ship, from which extends two hawsers drawing 
her round a terrestrial globe by a hand out of the 


that nobleman from a spike on the Tolbooth in| clouds. The motto is Auzilio divino. 





Edinburgh, upon 
which it had been 
placed, and the 
clouds indicate the 


mystery with which 
his exploit was re- 

4 garded. 
SABLE The crest of the 
Lake family is a 


cavalier in armor on 

horseback. One arm 
lies useless by his side while his right hand grasps 
a sword and his bridle is held between his teeth. 
This also perpetuates the memory of a daring 
exploit. An ancestor of the family fought on the 
side of King Charles at Edge Hill and was sixteen 
times wounded during the battle. A shot broke 
his left arm, but even this did not dismay him, 
and holding his bridle in his mouth he continued 
to fight as fiercely as ever. 

The emblem of the Trevelyans is a rearing horse 
issuing from the sea. Centuries ago an estate 
belonging to the family projected into the sea at 
Land’s End, Cornwall, and during a terrible storm 
the narrow neck of land connecting it with the 
shore was washed away. 

The owner found himself on an island, and that, 
too, was gradually dissolving as the waves spent 
themselves upon it. 

In desperation he mounted his horse and plunged 
into the sea. Frequently he gave himself up for 
lost as he struggled through the tempest, but the 
gallant steed kept on, and at last landed him on 
the shore. 

Nevermore was that horse saddled or har- 
nessed ; the rest of its days were spent in ease and 
peace, and if the whip and spur reappeared at all, 
it was only in troubled dreams. 

No more romantic story is told than that of the 
origin of the Dudley crest. It represents a 
woman’s head with a helmet thereon, the hair 
dishevelled and the throat latch of her armor 
loose. The first impression is that it must have 
something to do with Joan of Arc, but this is not 
80. 

In the Middle Ages a great land-owner named 
Hotot had a dispute with a person named Rings- 
dale about the ownership of a piece of land, and 
they agreed to appear, each attended by his squire, 
at a quiet spot where they could settle their differ- 
ence by combat. 


At the last moment, however, Hotot was seized | 


with an illness, and as he lay in his bed, he com- 
plained to his daughter Agnes of his strait; if he 


failed to keep the appointment, the land would be | Americans should have equal rights on the islands | 


forfeited, and he would be branded as a coward. 

. She told him not to distress himself, as she had 
already provided a champion who would be more 
than a match for the enemy. 

Now Agnes was a maid of great strength and 
courage, and was devoted to all out-of-door exer- 
cises, such as hunting and hawking. She was 
particularly skilled in the management of the 
horse and lance, and in the tilt-yard of her father’s 
mansion often astonished her youthful opponents, 
as well as the bystanders, by her dexterity. 

Early on the morning of the combat she ar- 
rayed herself in her armor, and donning her 
father’s crest and shield, she rode to the place of 
meeting, attended by a trusty esquire. 

Ringsdale was already waiting, and Agnes, 
fearing that any delay might cause him to per- 
ceive the difference between her stature and that 
of her father, at once took her lance and charged 
upon her foe. 

Ringsdale was instantly unhorsed and disabled, 
and then Agnes laughingly threw up her visor, 
disclosing a beautiful face and eyes bright with 
mirth. 

The number of her suitors was already great, 
but her last adventure increased them, and they 
became so pressing that she was obliged to choose 
one in self-defence. She accordingly selected one 
of the Dudleys, of Clapton, and since then the 
helmeted girl has been the crest of that family. 
Lessons in valor, fidelity and gratitude are all 


Thus says a writer: Drake, in the pious spirit 
of his age, “‘was careful to set forth his ac- 
knowledgment that though human skill might 
reef the sail, and strive to evade the dangers 

of the deep, an arm from above and the aid of 

Heaven could alone preserve her from storm, and 

draw her in safety through the perilous track.” 





BLAISDELL WRIGHT. 
a +> 
OLD LETTERS. | 


Touched by neither time nor distance, | 
Will their words unspoken last; 
Voiceless whispers of the present, 
Silent echoes of the past! 
—Chambers’s Journal, 


—_ —<+@>—_—_—_—_—- | 


THE SAMOAN ISLANDS. 


For some weeks events in the small group of | 
South Pacific Islands called Samoa have excited 
much attention, both on this side of the Atlantic 
and on the other. These events have especially 
given rise to a serious discussion between Ger- | 
many and the United States, in which England | 
has also had some share. | 

At first sight it seems strange that the affairs of 
|a small cluster of islands, lying five thousand | 
miles from our western coast, and twice five 
thousand miles from Europe, should provoke a | 
keen dispute between three great powers. Yet | 
each of these three great powers has interests in | 
the islands, which they deem it of high importance | 
to secure and defend. 

Gradually nearly all the island groups in the 
| South Pacific have been seized by England, Spain, 
| France, or Germany. Samoa is one of the three 
| groups which still remain unannexed. 

The islands are very fertile ones, and are above 
all provided with some excellent harbors. They 
|are inhabited by a sturdy and warlike race, who 
| are kindred to the Malays. The Samoan men 
|are generally handsome and intelligent, and the 
| women are comely. They live under a monarchy, 
| while their government is said to rest partly on 
popular rights, as well as upon hereditary power. | 

The efforts of the missionaries, who, for many | 
years, have labored among the Samoans, have | 
resulted in converting a large majority of the in- | 
habitants into professed Christians, and outside | 
the towns, at least, they are said to lead honest 
and moral lives. | 

The Samoan Islands have been for twenty years | 
|a seat of German commerce, and from time to 
|time Bismarck has evidently entertained the idea 
| of making them a German colony. 

But to this the United States has always ob- 
| jected, and has insisted that the independence of 
| the Samoans should be maintained, and that 














| with the Germans or any other power. 

| Our national interest in Samoa lies in the facts 
| that we need the use of its harbors for our com- 
| nese and our navy, and also that, by a treaty, 
lem government has given the Samoans the 
assurance that it would endeavor to prevent their 
| independence being violated. 

As long ago as 1578 the United States made a 
treaty with them, by which it received authority 
to establish a coaling station, with wharves, at 
| Pago Pago, one of the best of Samoan harbors. 
In return the Samoans received a virtual promise 
of protection from the aggressions of Europeans. 

Later, in 1887, the government came to an 
understanding with Germany and England, that 
Samoan independence should not be violated, but 
this understanding was not made in treaty form. 

Of late, however, the Germans have seemed to 
be aiming at taking full possession of the islands. 
They deposed and sent away the rightful king, 
| Malietoa, and sustained Tamasese, a rebel claim- 
ant to the throne, who pledged himself to sup- 
port German interests. 


ment. But these acts were disavowed by Prince 


COMPANION. 


principal Sainoan town, declared martial law, and 
assumed to take temporary charge of the govern- 


Bismarck, just before a protest against them was | 
forwarded to him by the United States. | 

The Samoan question, at the time this is written, 
is still unsettled. The United States has sent 
more war-ships to the Samoan waters, and the 
government seems resolved to maintain Samoan | 
independence, and to secure the rights it has 
acquired there by treaty. | 

An appropriation of one hundred thousand 
dollars is devoted by Congress to the building of 
wharves and the establishment of a coaling station 
at Pago Pago; and five hundred thousand dollars 
more are to be used in maintaining our position 
with reference to the islands. 

The danger of our going to war with Germany | 
on account of Samoa is a remote one, for Bis- 
marck has his hands full in Europe, and would | 
scarcely involve himself in a conflict with the | 
United States for the sake of a little group of | 
islands in the far-off South Pacific. 

The probability is that the question will finally 
be settled by treaty, and that the rights of each of | 
the powers interested will be defined and guaran- 
teed. 


THE WATER AND THE STONE. 
(A Fantasy.) 
The water of the Stream of Life, 
With clear, celestial patience rife, 
Falls mid Hadean gloom and din 
On the colossal Stone of Sin. 
Descending from its source above, 
This water of the Land of Love 
On some divinely joyful day 
Shall wear the awful stone away! 
Pittsburg Bulletin, —Wm., H. Hayne. 


a 
RESTRICTIONS UPON IMMIGRATION. 


We have referred several times to the move- 
ments which are in progress to put a check upon 


the entrance into the country of vast numbers of | 


undesirable immigrants. It is admitted on all 
hands that while perhaps a large majority of the 
new-comers will in time make good citizens, there 
are others whose presence in this country consti- 
tutes a real evil. 

All persons are not agreed, however, as to the 
magnitude of the evil. ‘To some students of 
political questions the lack of power to control 


| the coming of aliens seems a great peril. Others, 


while assenting to all that is said against certain 
classes of immigrants, trust that the country can 
absorb and assimilate even these men without 
suffering injury. 

But very grave political evils have befallen na- 
tions which trusted too much to the future, and 
which did not take advantage of early opportuni- 
ties to secure themselves against perils that could 
be foreseen. It may be so in the case of the 
United States, if it lightly refuses to protect itself 
from the anarchists, and the unintelligent people 
who are incapable of understanding or caring 
about the methods of a free country. 

This subject has been carefully considered by a 
committee of Congress, and a bill has been re- 
ported to restrict immigration. At the time we 
write there is no prospect that the bill will become 
a law, but it may serve as the basis of an act to 
be passed hereafter. 

The principles of the bill are simple. It is pro- 
posed to deny admittance to the country to idiots, 
paupers, criminals, and persons under contract to 
work in this country. A fine of one thousand 
dollars is to be the penalty upon those who violate 
this provision, or who assist others to violate it. 

No vessel would, under this bill, be allowed 
to bring into the country more than one passenger 
for each five tons of its burden. Every immi- 


grant must pay, or have paid for him, five dollars | 


‘shead money.” 

This is another provision in which seems to be 
hidden the germ of all effective legislation on this 
subject. It is, that no person shall be permitted to 
land in the country who has not the certificate of 
the proper United States Consul, that he is of good 
character. This certificate must be secured at 
least three months before the time when the in- 
tending immigrant embarks. 

No doubt it would be exceedingly difficult to 
enforce a provision of that sort. Possibly there 
might be trading in certificates. Some consuls 
would be careless and others would be too easily 
persuaded to grant certificates. But the rule would 
keep out many undesirable immigrants even if 
only partially enforced, and time and experience 
would suggest amendments and improvements. 

It may be that the discussion which this propo- 
sition will cause, will lead to valuable suggestions. 


If not, then the only thing to do is to use the best | 


machinery that is yet devised,—to make a begin- 


| ning, and work constantly for improvement. As 


the Committee of Congress well says: ‘The time 
has now come to draw the line, to select the good 
from the bad.” 

We goeven further than this. We say that if 
the line cannot be drawn so as to let the good in 


| and to keep the bad out, then the best thing to do 
They have several times, moreover, landed | 
German marines from their ships, who have given 
battle to the adherents of Mataafa, the chief | 
chosen king by the opponents of Tamasese. | 
Accounts of these conflicts are confused, but at | 


is to shut the doors altogether. No foreigner has 
acquired a right to make America his home. The 
government has been hospitable heretofore, but 
has it promised to keep open house forever ? 
When the owner of a large estate permits the 


least serve to show that the Germans were the| public to come in and enjoy his walks, his drives, 


aggressors. 


las 
| his shrubs and trees and flowers, and the privilege 
At last, the German authorities at Apia, the| is abused by people who trample over his lawns, 
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break branches from his shrubs and steal his 
flowers,—then he does what this country must do 
if it is unable to limit its hospitality to the well- 
behaved. . 
+o, —- —— 


PRESIDENT BARNARD. 


The story of President Barnard, of Columbia Col- 
lege, who retires after a long life spent in the noblest 
labors, furnishes one more proof that the cause of 
men’s weal or woe is not in their stars, but in them- 
selves. 

Is there no such thing, then, as good luck? Oh 
yes, and President Barnard has had his share of it; 
but the good luck that is best worth having waits 
until the right man for it comes along. 

When the war broke out in 1861, he was the hon- 
ored president of the University of Mississippi, an 
institution of much promise, in which he was deeply 
interested, and in whose service he had expected to 
spend his life. A native of Massachusetts and a 


| graduate of Yale, he had been for twenty-four years 


a resident of the South, always employed in her col- 
leges as professor or president, and always enjoying, 
in a high degree, the esteem and confidence of the 
communities in which he dwelt. 

The guns that fired upon Sumter emptied the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi of all its students and most of 


| its teachers. The president of the institution, known 


to be a Union man, was left, not merely without 
occupation, but without a safe abiding-place, such 
was the frenzy of excitement that prevailed, and he 
was strongly advised by his friends to withdraw 
from the State until better times. With much diffi- 
culty and some danger, he and his wife made their 
way to Washington. 

He was then fifty-two years of age, and his posses- 
sions were chiefly of the kind that a man stows 
away under his hat and buttons up under his coat. 
He had a head full of knowledge and a heart full 
of goodness, but no great amount of money in his 
pocket. 

He found employment in the office of the Coast 
Survey, having a rare gift in mathematics, and he 
set up his frugal house-keeping in a house much of 
which he could searcely furnish. 

Before the war closed he was chosen president of 
Columbia College, in the city of New York, an office 
which he has held with eminent success for twenty- 
four years. It made no difference his being a stranger 
to almost every Northern circle and coterie. The 
native qualities of the man appeared at once, and 
his upward pathway was smoothed for him by 
friendly hands. 

“T am a clerk in the Coast Survey,” he said to 
Mr. McCulloch in 1861; but he was the same urbane, 
friendly and accomplished man as in 1864, when he 
signed himself President of Columbia College, and 
it was the high quality of the man that gave him 
the high place. 


tia +e, — 
BETTER THAN WHAT WAS PLANNED. 


When the Crown-Prince of Sweden was in Phila- 
delphia in 1876, during the Centennial Exhibition, 
he expressed a strong wish to visit an old Swedish 
church in a neighboring village. 

This church, with others in Pennsylvania, was 
built two centuries ago, by the eccentric Queen 
Christina. They remained under the care of the 
Swedish crown until 1832, and were supported by the 
government of Sweden as missionary stations. The 
prince, with all of the royal family, therefore, felt a 
keen interest in these colonies. 

The village which he proposed to visit was made 
up of the descendants of early Swedish colonists— 
people of small means, living with simplicity and 
preserving many of the honorable friendly habits 
of their ancestors. 

It was arranged that the prince and his suite should 
visit them on a Certain Wednesday in July. The 
whole village was roused to do him honor, and to 
show him, too, that his far-off children had been 
| prosperous and successful during their two centuries 
of life in the New World. The church was to be 
richly decorated, the clergyman would prepare an 
| address, a state banquet was to be laid in the Town 
| Hall to which all the inhabitants were to contribute. 
| The prince, however, mistook the date. On the 
| Wednesday previous to the one to which he was 
bidden, the clergyman received a telegram saying 
| that he and his suite would arrive that day. 
| Consternation and dismay sat on every face. The 
| old pastor called the villagers together. 
| “Open the church,” he said, “and gather there old 
jand young, grandsire and children. We will give 
| him a welcome out of a full heart. He shall then 
| visit each Swedish house and you can set before him 
| the best you have. Above all, let him know nothing 
| of the mistake which has been made.” 

The prince and a large number of followers arrived. 
| They were tired of the crowd, the display and noise 
| of the city and saw with delight the quiet village 
| and the people in their every-day clothes. After the 
| pastor’s words cf cordial greeting, all the more 
| heartfelt because unstudied, the prince visited the 

houses of the people. Each woman brought out 
some simple fare and begged him to taste it. He 
saw, «as he wished to see, their home-life. 

The welcome was so sincere that it touched him 

deeply. He declared, after his return to Sweden, 
|that he had never received hospitality more simple 
| and fine. 
How many hosts and hostesses could learn a lesson 
| from this little incident? 


ome ~@> — 
LOYAL. 


From an old but authentic journal, which was 
| kept during the latter part of the last century, we 
| extract the following incidents, which may serve to 
| give to the readers an idea of the intense zeal and 
| loyalty of the British soldier who opposed us in the 
| War of the Revolution. 

In the naval engagement between Admiral Byron 
and Chevalier d’Estaing, in which Byron was de- 
feated, Captain Colpoys, commanding an English 
vessel, when the order to retreat was given, threw 
| the log-book into the sea. 

“No man,” he exclaimed, “shall ever produce a 
log-book of mine which records a flight.” 

Another officer, seeing the signal of retreat hoisted, 
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retired to his cabin, and sending for the carpenter, 
ordered him to nail up the windows, that the light 
of day might never enter it again. 

When the Royal George, a man-of-war, prepared 
to escape to St. Christopher, one of the marines, 
frantic with shame and despair, tore the shirt from 
his back, and wrapped it about the face of the 
figure-head of the ship, which was that of King 
George, declaring that his sovereign should never 
see the vessel turn its back on an enemy. 

To Americans, in times of peace, the burning zeal 
and excitement which would prompt such unreason- 


able actions seem incomprehensible. Yet it needs | 


but the summons of a great cause to convert the 
plodding merchant, the shrewd lawyer, or the fash- 
ionable idler into fanatics and heroes. 

The common-sense, industry and tranquillity of 
ordinary life are great and undoubted blessings. Yet 


we must remember that money-getting is not the 
highest object in life, and that any cause which lifts | 


us out of ourselves and our selfish toil is helpful 
and ennobling. 


+r — 
WELLINGTON’S KINDNESS. 


Lord William Pitt Lennox, who died a few years 
ago, was in his youth a subaltern under the Duke of 
Wellington. He was fond of telling a story which 
shows how gentle and patient the great soldier could 
be. The duke once lent him his favorite horse for a 
hunt, and warned him to be careful of the animal. 
Lord William obeyed the injunction to the extent 


of declining an invitation of some brother officers | 


to join them in a steeple chase, which he would 
gladly have done had the horse been his own. 

Nevertheless, before he got home the horse became 
lame, and as he led him into the stable, the horrified 
faces of the grooms presaged the anger with which 
the duke would learn of what had happened to the 
charger. At dinner he met the duke, who was evi- 
dently ignorant of the cause which embarrassed the 
young soldier, and who inquired how the horse had 
acquitted himself at the hunt. 

“He is a splendid animal,” said the chief, “and I 
would not have him harmed for the world.” 

Lord William’s heart quailed within him, but he 
screwed up his courage to confess. 

“I’m afraid he is a little lame,” he said, expecting 
the next moment to be annihilated. 

To his great astonishment the duke said, in a calm 
voice: “Can’t be helped. 
and perhaps it is not so bad as you fear.” 

It was worse, however, and the next morning the 
duke again approached him. 


Accidents will happen, | 








cases, and I seldom hear more of them.” 

Lord Thurlow had, as many politicians have, two 
| opinions,—one for the public, and the other for his 
|friends. The late Isaac O. Barnes, a prominent 
| Democratic politician of Boston, was asked by a 
friend, during the Cass and Taylor campaign, how 
the election was going. 

“Oh, for Cass, of course!’? he answered, pulling 
| out a table of the States and their electoral votes. 
|**See here!’ and he pointed to State after State, | 
“All these are bound to go for Cass, and that will 
| elect him.” 





“But what’s your private opinion?” 
| ‘My private opinion! Well—the old man’s going 
to be badly licked,” and Barnes passed on. 


ADVISING GENERAL GRANT. 


Private soldiers have their own private opinions, 
even about the behavior of their commanding 
| officers, and now and then they cannot help express- 

ing them. The historian of the Ninety-sixth Ohio 

| Regiment cites an instance, at the siege of Vicks- 
| burg. At nine o’clock every morning, in full view 
| of the three forts, and always over the same course, 
|Gen. A. J. Smith could be seen riding the same 
black pacer at lightning speed. 





At that hour, therefore, the Confederate artiller- 
ists stood to their pieces, knowing they should have 
a chance to shoot at the “old white hat” which the | 
general always wore. As a consequence, the boys 
came to expect a daily battle shower at precisely 
nine o’clock. 

General Grant, too, made his daily investigations, 
at first riding about with his staff, apparently paying | 
no attention to consequences, individual or collee- | 
| tive. At last he seemed to discover that his appear- | 

ing with so many attendants caused an unnecessary | 
exposure of his men, and next day he came alone. | 
This did not lessen the enemy’s attentions, and on | 
the following morning he appeared without insignia 
of rank, and mounted on a mule. 

He halted in the rear of the Ninety-sixth Ohio, 
surveyed the position in open view of the enemy, 
and, intent on knowledge, coolly drew his field-glass, 
| took a steady survey, apparently not being aware of | 
| the well-aimed shot and shell that whizzed past or | 
exploded above and around him. 

This play of fireworks over the soldiers in the | 
trenches was a little trying to their nerves, and one 
of the men became thoroughly indignant. 

“See here, you old fool,’ he shouted to the distin- | 
guished observer, who was only a few rods distant, | 
| “if you don’t get off that mule, you’ll get shot!” | 

Some one informed the man who it was to whom 
| he was administering such peremptory advice. 
“Well, I don’t care!” he retorted. ‘“What’s he 
| foolin’ round here for, anyway? We’re shot at 
| enough, without takin’ any chances with him.” 





—-_ - +r 


“Now,” he said to himself, ‘“‘my hour has come; | 


it will be in Cassio’s words, ‘Never more be officer of 
mine.’”’ 

“Look here, Lennox,” said the duke. 

“Yes, it’s all up with me,” the young man’s heart 
whispered. 

“Look here, Lennox; I can’t afford to run the risk 
of losing all my best horses, so —’’ 

“No more hunting for me,” said Lennox’s con- 
science in anticipation of what was coming. 


“So,” continued the duke, “in the future you shall | 


have the brown horse and the chestnut mare, and if 
you knock them up you must mount yourself.” 


+O 
MOVING A METEOROLITE. 


For more than a century the travellers along a 
river in the province of Bahia, Brazil, saw in the 
edge of the stream a great mass of iron ore. At a 
low stage of water a pair of chariot wheels have 
been visible beneath the edge of the mass. 

This mass of iron is known to be of meteoric 
origin, and to have fallen from the sky, though no 
one knows at precisely what date. It was first dis- 
covered in 1784, and an attempt was soon made to 
transport it to the coast. 

As the meteorolite had been ascertained to weigh 
about six tons, the feat of transporting it was not 
an easy one. An immense chariot, or truck, was 
constructed, and by dint of the exertions of one 
hundred and forty oxen, the meteorolite was laden 
upon this chariot. But at the very first start the 
vehicle sank up to the hubs in the mud, and nothing 

uld dislodge it. The attempt was then and there 
abandoned, and the chariot wheels testified for more 
than acentury to the failure of this effort to remove 
the great meteorolite. 

A recent attempt, however, aided by modern 
science, has been more successful. A _ Brazilian 
engineer has succeeded in raising the meteor, and 
transporting it to Rio de Janeiro. To accomplish 
this result, the Brazilian Government appropriated 
twenty thousand dollars, and an equal sum was con- 
tributed for the purpose by a rich private citizen. 

When the meteorolite reached Rio de Janeiro, it 
was cut into two pieces, in order that its structure 
might be studied. It is composed of iron, of erys- 
talline formation, and mixed with other substances 
—a condition which is characteristic of all the iron 
which has fallen from the sky in meteors, and which 
is known as meteoric iron. 


| AFRICAN MUSICIANS AND ORATORS. 


|} On the advent of a new moon, and for several 
| nights after its appearance, the Bechuanas of South 

Africa hold musical parties out of doors, where they 
| sing songs of war and of the chase. The exciting | 

parts of these songs are delivered with pantomimic 
}and declamatory action, and each verse is finished 

with a unity of voices so powerful as to make rocks 
| re-echo. 

Many of their melodies are sweet and plaintive, 
| with stirring choruses in which all join, chanting 
them in perfect time. In common use is a simple 
musical instrument, made of a bow, two feet and a 
half long, strung so tight as to permit great rever- 
beration of the string. 

The author of “The Hunter’s Arcadia” says he 
had heard boys, herding cattle, produce many soft 
| and harmonious notes with this simple bow. The 
| player held one end of the wood between his teeth, 
the left hand steadying it about the middle, while 
the fingers of the right hand touched the string 
slowly and at different distances from the player’s 








THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





of it than a horse, but he disposes somehow of the | Barry’s Tricopherous will positively restore hair | 


to bald heads; nothing in the world equal to it. [Adv 
Bey eae 





‘In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
found instant relief by asingle application of BURNETT’S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100a 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv, 








Everybody Interested 
in an absolutely pure, 
fine drinking TEA, the 
best possible to obtain, 
should try 


WOOD'S “MAY QUEEN” 
FORMOSA. 


If not furnished by 
your grocer send 50c, and 
receive by mail, fancy 
areas eaddy for 


THOMAS WOOD & CO., 
3 Importers, Boston,Mass. 
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o* CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted bythe medical authorities to be a 
deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phosphorus 
normally existing inthehumaneconomy. The reme- 
dy consists in the administration of a preparation of 
Phosphorus being at once assimalable and oxydizable. 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES is the only 
preparation of Phosphorus which combine these char- 
acteristics in the highest degree for Consumption, 

itis, Coug! ht Sweats, and Nervous Dis- 
eases it is unequall nded by Physicians, 
Sold by Drugzgists, $1 = bottle. Send for circular, 
WINCHESTER & CO., Che 








mists,162 William st., N.Y. 


FINE CLOTHS 


Fer Ladies, Children and 
Gentlemen. 
Exclusive Designs, notable 
for originality and taste, 
The latest English and French im- 
portatious in fineW oollen materials, 
suitable for tailor-made Suits, Gar- 
ments, Riding Habits, &c. Samples 
and catalogue post free. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 




















A DIVINE CREATURE. 


In poetry and song we are never without en- 
chanting descriptions of some divine 
creature who is the compeer of all in loveliness. 
But how impossible it is to imagine such a divin- 
ity without the requisite charm of 


A Lovely Complexion. 
And with what positive certainty a skin as fair as a 


New-Blown Rose 


Is sure to follow the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP, 


This most wonderful of all purifiers removes 
every possible blemish from the face, and leaves 
the complexion as fair as a 


HEAVEN-BORN LILY. 





mouth. 

The Bechuanas are also natural orators. An aged | 
hunter of the tribe was once heard and seen by the 
author, describing the rush of a wild boar at a party 
of natives and white men. 

With fluency and declamatory action he showed to 
the audience how he had jumped into the air, how 
one whice man had been caught by a creeping plant, 
how another hung from the branch of a tree, how 
one native had got on to a bush and another had 
bolted. The description closed with an appeal for 
aid in hunting out the boar, to which a dozen stal- 

| wart men responded. 


<_< 
A WILL AND A WAY. 
There is nothing like a determined spirit. As the 
old saying is, ‘What must be done can be done.” 


The trouble with most of us is that our minds are 
only half made up. 


| 


A charming old lady called at a carpenter’s shop 
the other day, bearing in her hand a little basket. 
| ‘Have you a comfortable chair in the shop?” she 
asked of the carpenter. 

“A comfortable chair?” he repeated, doubtfully. 

“Yes,” she sweetly said; “I have come to stay 
until you have a man ready to go back to my house 
with me and do the work you have been promising 
to do for three weeks. I have brought my luncheon 
and a book, and, if you haven’t a comfortable chair 
I'll have the carriage cushions brought in. I’m 
going to stay here until I get that man.” 

The carpenter hastened to say that he could go at 
once just as well as not, and the old lady carried him 
away in triumph.—Albany Press. 


| nencoliliccer onc 


It is a most interesting fact that none of the | 


meteorolites, so far as is known, tontain any chemi- 
cal element that is not known on the earth. They 


. . tes . | 
always contain iron, but it is compounded differently 


from any known iron native to the earth. 
—_—___~<or—_—_—_—__ 
TWO OPINIONS. 


Lord Chancellor Thurlow owed much of the repu- 
tation which he had while living to his awe-inspiring 
manners. 

“It is impossible for a man to be as wise as 
Thurlow looks to be,” said a critic, referring to the 
chancellor’s face, which was so remarkable for its 
appearance of wisdom that the Duke of Norfolk 
called one of his owls Thurlow. 

The Lord Chancellor, being a very busy man, fre- 
quently employed Justice Buller, an acute special 
pleader and good common law lawyer, to sit for him 
in the court of chancery. On resuming his seat, 
Thurlow would eulogize the decisions of “one whom 
he, in common with all the world, felt bound to 
respect and admire.” 

“How did Buller acquire his knowledge of equity 
law?” asked a friend, privately. 


“Equity!” answered Thurlow, “he knows no more 


ENCOURAGING ENLISTMENTS. 


| In his story of the Ashantee War, Mr. Boyle tells 
| how the native tribes who were allied with the Eng- 
lish were induced to take part in the campaign. 
| If the coast natives can withstand the incessant 
| worrying of their women, no mere words will stir 
| them. 
| shame exists here 

The women turn out by bands of twenty or so, 
and parade the streets with chalked faces, and 
armed with little whisks cut from a palm-tree. On 
meeting a man whom they believe to be shirking 
the fight, they dance up to him, encircle him, and 
beat him with the whisks. 

I have already seen a male creature, we will not 
call him man, most uncomfortably used. 


: +2 
PROFESSIONAL ADVICE. 


Certain physicians are careful not to give advice 
to people except when they are formally consulted, 
or in the strict relation of physician and patient. 

One evening, at a social party, a lady was intro- 
duced to the celebrated Doctor B—. 

“QO doctor, I’m so glad to have met you!” ex- 
claimed the lady. ‘Tell me, what do you do when 
you have an awful bad cold?” 

“Cough, ma’am,” said the celebrated Doctor B—. 


An amusing way of putting laggards to 


For sale by ali druggists. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent_by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 
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801 Washington Street, 














QINCE 1877 we have been offering Premiums to 
those who get up Clubs for Tea and Coffee of 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Silver Ware, 
Hanging and Table Lamps, etc. During the past 
eight years we have imported our China and Crockery 
at 25 per cent Jess cost than if bought of importers here. 
No other Tea Company in the country does this 
For several years we have sold these Premiums 
for Cash, aside from Tea and Coffee orders, and with 
very satisfactory results to us. We are satisfied with a 
very small profit, our expenses being no more to do this 
Cash business, aside from carrying the extra stock, than 
if we did nothing but our regular Tea and Coffee busi- 
ness, and that alone averages $175,000 per year. ’ 
We have abundant Capital, and the Publishers of this 
paper, or any Bank or Banker, will tell you there is no 
doubt as to our reliability. We did business in 1588 
with 21,865 customers, and sold for Cash other goods 
besides Tea and Coffee to the amount of 831,000, 
We are very anxious to do business with you and 
thousands of others in 1889. Will, you_send for our 
large illustrated Price and Premium List, many of 
the illustrations being Lithographs in Colors, which 
contains full information? 
As Importers and Cash Buyers we can and do offer 
m Tea and Coffee of better 
value than usually sold at the 
same prices, and to induce 
friends and neighbors to club 
together, we offer these Prem- 
iums to the one who takes the 
time and trouble to send the 
names and do the work, Our 
Premiums are all useful oF 
ornamental in every home, 
and to those who do not 
know the difference between 
Importer’s aud Retail- 
er’s prices, the Premiums, in 
beauty and value, are aston- 
ishing. As an illustration we 
offer the folowing Lamp, No. 
411, of which we have bought 
60 doz, as & premium with a 
Tea order of $10.00, or for 
sale for Cash at $2.75. We 
»2ald ourselves previously 
3.60 for this same Lamp. 
Double Duplex Burner, Pat- 
ent Extinguisher, Hand- 
Painted in different decora- 
tions, and fully warranted in every way. We have a 
large variety of Lamps, and a host of other goods, given 
aus Premiums or for sale for Cash without Tea orders, 
Asasample of Dinner Ware, we offer the follow- 




















ing as one of many, in English Decorated goods, 





pede a neutral gray decoration upon a white body, like 
above cut. 

DINNER SETS of 144 pes, with an order of $30. 
Cash price without Tea or Coffee order, $12, 

INNER SETS of 130 pes. with an order of $25. 

Cash price without Tea or Coffee orders, $10. 

DINNER SETS of 112 pes, with an order of $20, 
Cash price without order for Tea and Coffee, $8.50, 

THE CREAT LONDON TEA CoO., 

Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT AN 





then buy the best, the 


‘Packard Organ.’ 


Handsomest Cases, 
Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 


Catalogue free. 


Fort Wayne Organ Co., 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mention THE COMPANION. 
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= CHILDREN and grown people, if you wish to fill your scrap book or decorate 

#¥ your home with handsome picture cards you have only to buy 

Woolson Spice Co.’s Lion Coffee, for inside each pound package you will find a 

lovely card free from printing on its face. 

designs, consequently are obtainable only in Lion Coffee which is a true com- 

bine of Mocha, Java and Rio, and makes a most delicious cup of fine coffee. 
Be sure every package bears the trade-mark of the Woolson Spice Co. 

MERCH ANTS who are not already handling Lion Coffee are requested to buy 

one Cabinet, it is the best fixture you ever put into your store. 

Write us for description and quotations. 

Depots, at all principal points in the U.S. Woolson Spice Co., Toledo, O. 


FREE. 


Our cards are all our own special 


For sale by the wholesale trade. 








Mammoth Stamping Outfit for 1889 | 


Is fully described on page 538 of the PREMIUM LIST. Notice the MAMMOTH size of some of the Patterns and 
the specific styles of work for which they areadapted, We have not room to give the entire list. 


| 


| 
i 








No other Outfit in the World contains an 
WHITE Stamping Powder. Our Indelible Powders are far 
Yan superior to the so-called Liquid Stamping Preparations, and 
are really the only satisfactory powders made. 


FREE. 


Partial List of Patterns 


that we give with the Outfit: Splasher, 9 x 25; Lambrequin, 
i 8x 25; Flannel Skirt or Blanket, 2 3-4 x10; Repeating Border, 
31-2x 9; Umbrella Bag 
low, “Balmy Sleep,” 4 x 15; Corner Piece, 7 1-2 x 7 1-2; Dress- 
ing-Case Scarf, 4x 18; Sideboard Scarf, 4.x 15; Table Scarf, 
4x17; Sofa Pillow, 12 x 15; Baby Blanket Corner Piece, 7 x 7; 
Table Spread Corner, 14 x 14; Chair or Sofa Tidy, 9x 12; Slip- 
per Pattern, 8x 11; Tea or Tray Cloth, 6 x 8; Apron Corner, 
8x 10; Large Table Scarf, 9x 18; “Good-Morning” Pillow 
Sham, 12 x 13; “Good-Night” Pillow Sham, 12 x 13; Duster 
Pocket, 4 1-2x9; Panels or Tidies,7x15; D’Oyleys, new style, 
4x4; Braiding Pattern, Repeating, 31-2 wide; Braiding Pat- 
tern, repeating, 3 wide; Carver’s Tray Cloth, 51-2 x 13; 
Laundry Bag, 6 x 8; Shoe or Slipper Pocket, 6 x 10; Slumber 
Roll, 7 x 13; Outline Design, 5x 18; Outline Design, 7 x 18; 
and Complete Alphabet, 2 inch initials. 





2x 24; Cane Pocket, 2 x 24; Pine Pil- 


The Outfit also Contains 


3 Pads, 1 Chart, 1 Embroidery Manual and 1 Box each of 
White, Biue and Black Stamping Powder, which we warrant. 


ABSOLUTELY INDELIBLE. 


Indelible 


| For sixty days we will give free with each Outfit acopy of the popular 35-cent Book entitled, ‘‘Color of 
| Flowers.” This Book gives full description of the proper colors and shades of silk required in working 37 


| different kinds of flowers. 


The COMPLETE MAMMOTH OUTFIT sent to any address, by mail, post-paid, for only $1.15. 
A Special Offer.—When you order the Stamping Outfit, and enclose 10 cts, additional, we will send you a 
copy of the Jenny June, 50-ct. “Lady’s Manual of Fancy Work,” containing 500 illustrations. 


Publishers Youth's Companion, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 




















FEBRUARY. 
Th. 28. Pennsylvania charter granted, 1681. | 
MARCH. 
Fr. 1. The Germans entered Paris, 1871. 
Sa. 2. Continental Congress dissolved, 1789. 
Su. 3. Serfdom abolished in Russia, 1861. 
Mo. 4. The City of Chicago incorporated, 1837. 
5. 
6. 


np 


Tu. Battle of Spring Hill, 1863. 
We. 6. Servia proclaimed a Kingdom, 1882. 





TO PHILLIS, TEN MONTHS OLD. 


Baby Phillis, lady fair, 
‘at and small of size, 
With the sun’s gold in your hair, 
And the sea’s blue in your eyes; 
How I wonder what your will is, 
Winsome Phillis? 


When you point with tiny hand 
At your tiny toe, 
How am I to understand 
What you mean by doing so? 
Prithee teli me what your will is, 
Dainty Phillis! 


When you, wide-mouthed, on the floor 
Like a birdling sit,— 
Twenty different notes try o’er 
In a pretty talking fit,— 
Guess it, can I, what your will is, 
Saucy Phillis? 


When you suddenly, untaught, 
Clap your hands amain, 
Is it that some new, sweet thought 
Flashes through your baby-brain? 
Come, unriddle what your will is, 
Merry Phillis! 


When you gravely fingering scan 
Tiniest seatterings, 
Studying the atomic plan 
Are you, in those specks of things? 
Who can fathom what your will is, 
Quaintest Phillis? 


To the ceiling when you raise 

‘inger and rapt face, 

ear new-comer, do you gaze 

Back towards your heavenl 

Half I fancy what your will 
Happy Phillis! 





y place? 


But when you come crawling after 

Me with eyes ashine, 
And with sudden burst of laughter 
Stretch your small, plump arms to mine,— | 
Ah! I know then what your will is, 
Darling Phillis! 
London Spectator. —W. Trego Webb. 


— or — 
For the Companion. 


A GREAT BATTLE. 


A few weeks ago a cyclone passed through the 
State of Pennsylvania, and carried destruction | 
and death in its path. When it struck the city of | 
Pittsburgh, a seven-story building was Grows | 
down, and crushed in the roofs of the lower 
houses beside it. 

The shops in them were filled, for it was the 
busy time of the day ; many were instantly killed, | 
and many more wounded. The scene was one of 
wild confusion and horror; men and women who, 
a moment before, were in perfect, careless health, | 
busy with the trifling occupation of the hour, | 
now fighting desperately, in darkness and agony, 
with death. 

A few men, even in that crisis, however, kept 
control of themselves, and of the occasion. 

The mate of a steamboat, named Piersol, quietly 
took command of the work of rescue, and di- | 
rected the frantic mob that were striving to drag | 
the dead and dying from the ruins. A high chim- | 
ney which remained standing threatened to fall | 
on the crowd. Piersol coolly climbed a tottering | 
wall beneath it, and threw a rope around it, and | 
by this means he dragged it down. The lives of | 
the people below were saved, but there was not | 
one chance in ten that he would escape. 

A poor little messenger-boy was crushed in the 
cellar by a beam that lay across his breast. A | 
Roman Catholic priest, named Canevin, and an | 
Irish laborer kneeled beside him, trying to keep | 
him alive until he should be rescued. The priest | 
saw a wall falling upon them; he dashed the 
laborer aside to save him, and bent over the boy | 
that he might receive the falling mass upon his 
own back, and thus lessen slightly the shock to 
the child. 

Another man, Schneider, a German, for two 
hours cut away at the timber that pinned the boy 
down, with a mighty, tottering mass threatening | 
to crush him at every moment. 

After a great battle, the names of those officers 
are preserved and honored who show coolness 
and skill in ordering the work of slaughter, or 
who risk their own lives to insure the victory for 
their flag. 

Is it not just, therefore, that we should do| 
honor to men who quietly take command in a 
terrible hand-to-hand battle with death and who 
offer their own lives, not to destroy those of their | 
fellow-men, but to save them ? 

The Companion is not a newspaper in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, but such news as this is 
wholesome and helpful reading for boys and girls, | 
if it teaches them how full the world is of kind 
and noble souls. There is scarcely a report of 
any railway accident or fire or other great disas- 
ter, which does not contain the record of some 
obscure man who like this poor laborer and priest | 
and river boatman is ready to sacrifice his life to 
save those of strangers. | 

Such signs as these prove that men of every | 
rank and color and race are growing each year 
into closer brotherhood, But let us not forget | 

















| head of a large snake at a single blow. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


that this humane instinct and spirit of self-sacrifice 
is always the result of the teaching of Him who 
is the Elder Brother of us all. 
LOWER CALIFORNIA. 
Many people in the southern part of the State of 
California are interested in a project to add to this 


republic by friendly purchase from Mexico, the 
territory of Lower California. Mr. Vandever, one 


|of the representatives of California in Congress, 


has suggested a plan for such an annexation. He is 
of the opinion that, for the sum of say twenty mil- 
lion dollars, Mexico would be quite willing to part 
with Lower California, as it puts the region to very 
little use, and has already granted a large portion of 
it to an American commercial and colonizing com- 
pany. 


Lower California has not, indeed, received any 
development worth mention under the rule of either 
the Spaniards or the Mexicans. It has always been 
regarded by them as almost valueless. A great part 
of this great peninsula, which extends for more 
than seven hundred miles along the western coast 
of Mexico, is mountainous, and other parts are arid 
and sterile. 

There is, however, on the other hand, much land 
that might be rendered productive under enterprising 
development, and unquestionably a certain wealth 
in minerals exists. 7 

The climate of the greater part of Lower Cali- 
fornia is said to be quite as delightful and salubrious 
as that of Southern California, and the occupation 
of so much of the land in the latter section by set- 
tlement has attracted attention to the great penin- 
sula to the southward. 

But Americans do not like to settle in a foreign 
land. They are excellent colonists, but only under 
their own flag. It is not at all likely that citizens of 
the United States would settle in any large numbers 
in Lower California unless that territory were made 
a part of this Republic. 

Our people have no disposition to possess them- 


selves of this region, or of any other, for that matter, | 


except with the friendly consent of the power to 
which it is now subject. Having this fact in view, 
it is stated that the representative from California 
named above, Mr. Vandever, will, at the next session 
of Congress, present a resolution looking to pur- 
chase. 

It appears strange, beyond a doubt, that so vast a 
country as Lower California should have remained 
for centuries undeveloped and almost unsettled, if it 
is indeed a region capable of profitable development; 
but it is to be remembered that nearly all the terri- 
tory we have acquired from Mexico, including Cali- 
fornia itself, was practically an undeveloped wilder- 
ness until it came under the influence of American 
enterprise. 

It is not at all probable that Lower California 
would ever be a second California or Texas. It does 
not appear to possess more than a fraction of the 
natural resources of either of those great States. 
It might, possibly, make a promising new Territory, 
if it could be acquired under advantageous circum- 
stances; but the project will be far more interesting 
to the people of California than to those of any 
other part of the country. 


Ff. 

In many particulars things have greatly changed 
in this country since 1699, and, with all the rest, 
people do not spell now with as much freedom as 
they did two hundred years ago. In some respects, 
however, matters remain about as they were. Now 
as then, for example, there are too many persons 
ready to “‘cutt and ffall” trees that were much better 
left standing. Here is an extract from the proceed- 
ings of the Court of Sessions in the “towne of 
Breucklyn,’’ New York, on the 9th of May, 1699: 


“Considering the greate inconvenience, lose and 
intrest that the inhabitants off this towne have by 
reason that the tradesmen here living in this towne 
doe ffall and cutt the best trees and sully the best off 
our woods and sell the worke thereoff made the 
most part to others living withoute the towne, and 
that the shoemakers and others doe cutt and ffall all 
the best treese ffor the barke, and the wood lyes and 
rott, and that some persons doe cutt and ffall trees 
for timber and ffensing stuff, and leave the trees in 
the woods soe cutt until they are spoilt, and that 

eople off other towns come and cutt and fall trees 

or timber, ffensing stuff, and flire woods, and trans- 
ort the same away out off our townes bounds and 
imitts, and that without leave or consent off the 
towne, soe that in the time off ffew years there 
shall bee no woods leaved ffor the inhabitants ffor 
timber or ffensing stuff to the ruine off the said 
towne, 

“It is thereffore ordered, That ffrom the date hereoff 
no tradesman shall make any worke ffor to sell to 
others without the towne, ffrom wood soe cutt as 
aforesaid as only ffrom old wood. 

“That no men shall leave any timber, ffensing 
stuffe, or other wood in the woods longer as six 
weeks affter itt is cutt, uppon the penaltie, that itt 
shall be ffree ffor others to take and carry the same 
away as theire owne wood. And that iff any one off 
other townes shall be ffounden within our townes 
limitts to cutt or carry away any sorts off woods ffor 
timber, ffensing stuff or ffire wood, that itt shall bee 
ffree ffor any one off this towne to take itt away and 
to take out writt to arrest, or to apprehend such 
offender or offenders presently, and that the Justices 
off this towne shall answer the action as iff itt were 
done by theire owneselves.” 


—>— a 
SECRETARY AND SNAKE. 


The secretary-bird of South Africa feeds upon 
rats, mice, lizards and even insects, but it is espe- 
cially fond of snakes. So valuable are its services 
that the white settlers levy a heavy fine on any one 
who kills one of these birds. Its name, secretary, was 
suggested by the fact that the large feathers project- 
ing from the apex of its head suggest a clerk, or 
secretary, with several quill pens stuck behind his 
ears. 

It is about four feet in height, and its hawk-like 
bill is a formidable weapon, capable of splitting the 
As snakes 
do not willingly submit to the operation, long and 
exciting fights often take place before ¢he bird 
cleaves its opponent’s head. Parker Gillmore saw 
one of these contests, and describes it in his “‘Hunt- 
er’s Arcadia.” 

While stalking springbok, he discovered a secre- 


| tary-bird fighting with a snake seven or eight feet 


long, called by the Boers “‘ringkaal,”’ from the white 
ring or stripe around its neck. It is an active ser- 
pent, endowed with the power of spitting its venom 
six feet or more. 

For several minutes the activity of the belligerents 
displayed itself in feints and blows. The bird then 
withdrew, and uttered a prolonged harsh note. In 
a minute it was joined by another secretary-bird. 

oth birds then attacked the snake, which, being 
unable to face both ways at the same time, received 
frequent blows from its assailants’ strong wings. 

One blow stupefied the snuke. Instantly one bird 
seized the serpent near the neck, and the other 
farther back, and bore it, wriggling, struggling, 
aloft a hundred yards, and then dropped it. With 
closed wings, the birds descended so rapidly as to 


|reach the ground as soon as the snake. Quick as 
| thought a bird struck the serpent a blow upon the 
| head which killed it. 

As is generally the case, the allies having con- 
| quered, began disputing as to the booty. The dis- 
pute led to a fight, during which the hunter, who 
wanted the snake as a specimen, slipped in and took 
the booty. He conveyed the ringkaal to his wagon, 
where it continued to distil clear poison for an hour. 


————_+@»—__-. _— 

For the Companion. 
THE VICTORY OF THE VANQUISHED. 
Granted the odds are against us; granted we enter the 
eld, 
When Fate has fought and conquered, broken our sword 
and shield. 

What then? Shall we ask for quarter, or say that our 

. 


work is done 
Say, rather, a greater glory is ours if the field be won! 








*Tis war with the wrong of years,—with prejudice, pride 
and hate: : 
Against the world’s decree, and the frown of an evil 





e. 
But even if hope should fail us, still we may do and dare; 


| At least there is left the courage born of the soul’s 


despair. 


A crown to the one who wins! and the worst is only a 


grave, ’ 
And somewhere — somewhere still, a reward awaits the 


D) e. 
A broken shield without, but a hero’s heart within, 
And held with a hand of steel, the broken sword may win! 


H. G. H. 
——+@r— — 


KNEW THE WAY. 


One afternoon in November a stage-driver ieft 
| Asheville, N. C., with a party of five in his coach,— 
/ an old, white-haired man and four women. 
| delayed at several points, so that, by the time he 
began the actual descent of the Blue Ridge, darkness 
was upon him. The route was ¢omparatively new 
to him, but he lighted the lamps, put on the brakes, 
and started the horses. Suddenly the lamps went 
out. Through unaccountable carelessness he had 
forgotten to fill them before leaving the stable. The 
| darkness could almost be felt. 


He checked the horses. Near at hand was the 
most dangerous place in the whole road, where even 
a slight pull on one side would send the stage rolling 


kill every passenger. 
The horses, accustomed to the way, might perhaps 
be trusted; but then that “‘perhaps!”” It was too 
slippery to lead them, and, besides, his foot must be 
|}on the brake. He must be at Henry’s that night, 
both on account of his own duties and for the sake 
of his passengers, who would freeze before morn- 
~~ He sat shivering on the box. 
| ie heard the stage-door open below, but knew not 
| for what reason, nor whose feet were striking the 
| ground, until a voice came up out of the darkness: 
| “Why don’t you go on?” 
| 


It was the old gentleman who spoke. 
*“Can’t. Don’t you see the lamps are out?” 


“What of that? We must go on.” 


“Thar’s a bad pitch right here, an’ I wouldn’t resk | 


it for no money.” 

“Do you know exactly where we are? 
distinguish anything.” 

“Yes; at the cliff spring.” 

“The cliff spring? I remember it. All right.” 
And saying this, the elderly passenger climbed up 
beside the driver. ‘‘Let me take the reins,”’ he con- 
tinued. 

“You!” exclaimed the driver. 

“Yes; [know this road like a book. 

| over it many a night as dark as this.” 


I can’t 


I’ve driven 


| And the driver added, when he told the story, | 
| years afterward, to the author of the “Heart of the | 


Alleghanies :” 

“T done jist let thet ole man pull them ribbans 
outer my han’s, an’ I hel’ onter the brake, while he 
| put those hosses down aroun’ that bend; an’ in less 
|’en an hour we wuz stannin’ afoah the Henry hotel. 
| Hit beat all how that wrinkled, rich-lookin’ ole 
| fellah driv! Couldn’t find out a thing ’bout him; 

nobody ’peared ter know him. An’ I’m done bad- 
| gered to guess who he wuz, anyhow. He’d ’a’ made 
|a crackin’ ole stage-drivah; thar’s no use talkin’ on 
| that pint.” 


—___—_—_<@>—__—_—_ 
NO CONCERN OF HIS. 


Discipline on shipboard is of necessity strict, but 
in some respects less so than formerly, for many 


| improvements which add to the comfort of the sail- | 


| ors have been introduced upon modern vessels. In 
| illustration of this change, General Dumont, Marine 
| Inspector for the United States Government, was 
recently entertaining a group of passengers on board 
a Lake Superior steamship with certain incidents 


| from his own early experience in the merchant ser- | 


vice. The general, although now nearly sixty years 
of age, is a genial gentleman of commanding pres- 
ence, and withal a charming raconteur. 


At one time, when a lad of sixteen, he was on a 
sailing vessel rounding Cape Horn. The weather 
was intensely cold, a gale was blowing, and every- 
thing on the deck was coated with ice. 

The sailors suffered severely from chilled fingers; 
their hands were so benumbed that they could with 
difficulty haul the cordage. Our young mariner 
thought that he would improve his own condition a 
little by putting on a pair of Mexican gloves which 
he had purchased at Vera Cruz. He had scarcely 
done so when the captain coming forward, fastened 
a contemptuous glance on his hand gear and said, 
ary: 

“Here, you, off with those gloves! Do you think 
you can be a sailor and baby yourself like that?” 

The gloves came off, and never went on again. 

On another occasion, during a period of unusually 
bitter weather, when the deck was a mass of ice, 


ventured to ask the mate, with whom he chanced to 
be on good terms, if his feet never got cold. 

With a look of Spartan indifference to so purely 
personal a consideration, the old sailor replied : 

“Oh, well, yes, I suppose they do get cold some- 
times; but that’s none o’ my business!” 

When pilot-houses were first talked of, one of 
these sturdy ‘‘old-timer”’ captains said : 

“A pilot-house! Nonsense! You baby ’em an’ 
give ’em a pilot-house, an’ the next thing they’ll 
want is a stove in it! There aint no use in makin’ 
pilots so tender. 
of the cold!” 


the government has ever had have come into the 
public service. 


— ~~, - 
SCARED THE BEAR. 


The venerable Isaac Peckins of Montrose, Pa., 


over fifty years ago: 


The briers on the wet ground had grown up drefful 
thick, an’ taller than my head. 
yal, I was choppin’ when I heerd a kind of 
rowlin’ an’ stirrin’ among the bushes on ahead. I 
ooked and speered round, and see a little kind of 
sheep path that way. SoI got down on my hands 
an’ knees—for I couldn’t go straight—an’ crawled 





He was | 


down a steep declivity, ragged and deep enough to | 


and every line frozen stiff as iron, young Dumont | 


’Taint a pilot’s business to think | 


Yet it is through just such stern discipline in their | 
youthful years that many of the best officials whom | 


used to relate the following adventure which he had | 


One day I went out to cut an ox-yoke in a little | 
swale or swamp, near the medder on father’s farm. | 
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| along under, some ways. At last I came to a round 
spot, about as large as this room. There wa’n’t 
| anything on to it, but the tall briers rose all around. 
Right on t’other end there was another hole which 
led out. Just as I popped up my head and stood 
straight, there stood a great black bear within three 
feet of me. He stood still and looked right at me. 
| I had left my axe behind and had nothing to de- 
fend myself. remembered an old hunter ’t used to 
be around here, named Hale, who said there was no 
animal in this country that would touch a man if he 
looked it straight in the eye. 
So I looked at him and stepped toward him. 
He brussled up, and snarled an’ stood still. 
| I thought it was a ticklish place. I lifted up my 





voice and yelled and howled as loud as I could. 
| That seemed to set the creetur crazy. He howled 
an’ tore the ground with his feet. didn’t know 
what would become of me. At last I took off my 
old hat, shook it, and ran at him. 

All at once he dropped his brussels, turned round 
and run out the other hole. I followed him, an’ was 
nigh enough when he went out to give him a kick. 
I had a good will to, but thought I was satistied to 
get off as well, an’ I went back out by my hole. 
Terrible great creetur, he was. 


+o 
DOGS NOT ALLOWED. 


It is a very silly person who snarls and frets over 
a rule to which he must conform, and which the one 
who has to hear his criticism, and perhaps to bear 
his abuse, has no power to change. For example, 
| take the rule, imperative on nearly all railroads, 
| that dogs shall not be allowed to ride in passenger 
coaches—a rule that applies alike to the imbecile and 
| harmless lap-dog and to the vicious bull-dog. 
| like the following are of daily occurrence : 





Cases 


A woman entered a New York train carrying in 
| her arms a not very amiable-looking little terrier. 
“Beg pardon, madam, but that dog will have to go 
into the baggage car,’’ said the brakeman. 
“What for?” asked the woman, sharply. 
“Because dogs are not allowed in the cars.” 
“This dog wouldn’t hurt anybody!” protested the 
| woman. 
| “Perhaps not, but —” 
“Then why can’t he stay where he is? 
let go of him for a moment.” 

“The rule is imperative, madam.” 

“But don’t you see how perfectly harmless the 
dear little fellow is?’? and she bent her head and 
gave the ‘‘dear little fellow” a kiss on his cold nose. 

“It makes no difference whether he will bite or 
| not. He must go into the baggage car.” 
| Well, why?” cried the woman, loudly and angrily. 

“Because I must obey orders,’ replied the brake- 
man, firmly, as he reached down and picked up the 
dog and walked away with it, while the woman sank 
back in her seat, exclaiming: 

“Well, it’s a shame! The idea of a harmless little 
creature like that hurting any one! There is no 
sense in such a law!” 

Probably she has not yet recovered from her indig- 
| nation, and will protest angrily the next time her 
| dog is removed from her, as he certainly will be, 

unless she is willing to go into the baggage car for 

the sake of his society. 


I'll not 


—_— +o ———$— 
SEVERE ECONOMY. 


Mrs. Baldwin was cleaning her closets, a little 
ceremony which she performed at other than the 
regulation intervals. Spring and fall cleaning were 
not sufficient to keep the house as neat as she 
wished it to be. 


“There,” said she, as she took down from the very 
top shelf a dusty tin box, “these medicines might as 
well be looked over first as last. Let me see, here’s 
the senna left over from Cousin Joe’s sickness. I 
don’t rightly know what it’s good for, so I guess I'll 
keep it. Well, if here aint Aunt Hildy’s favorite 
| liver pills! I’ll take these up, myself; you can’t be 
| too careful of the liver. Lizy shall take some, too. 
| Lizy, come here.” 
! 





A shock-headed girl, whose long, thin legs sug- 
gested a domestic fowl, appeared in answer to the 
call, and fell instantly into the position of patient. 

“Lizy, you take this pill,” commanded her mother. 

| “Swaller it right down, and take a good drink of 
water after it. Now here’s some iron,” she went 
on, taking up an ancient-looking vial. “I don’t 

know how ’twill agree with the pills, but I guess a 

little iron won’t do nobody no hurt. I’ll take a few 

drops every day, and maybe I can get rid of it. 

| « Spsom salts—rhubarb! Well, bein’ in papers, 
these aint so troublesome to pack away as bottles, 
but I must take care and have ’em used up before 
they lose their strength.” 

And so the closet cleaning went on, Mrs. Baldwin, 
with the spirit of an ancient Roman, determining 
that no unclean corner should remain, even if she 
had to imbibe the contents of an entire medicine- 
| chest. 
| 


as 
| DISGUSTED PHILOSOPHER. 


Sound philosophy may be conveyed in ungrammat- 
| ical language, as in the case of a Western guide, 
| when his whole party had let slip a chance at a 
| buffalo : 
| 
| 


“Why didn’t we shoot for him in the first place, 

instead o’ aged to creep round? Then we’d ’a’ had 
| a good buffalo tongue for supper, at least. Now we 
| haint got nothin’.” 

Some one suggested that we had meant to find 
better game in the herd—if we had got there. 

“Ef—that’s very good—ef/” said John Gilbert. 
“Well, we didn’t. Now I don’t believe in throwin’ 
| away a chance that’s clost to you for a maybe ten 
| mile off. It’s too much like Thompson’s colt that 
swam a rayvin (ravine) to get a drink, ’cause he’d 
al’ays been watered on t’other side.” 


sanniascaccaslelill — 
INTIMATE. 


| A novel definition of what constitutes intimacy 
was recently given in the Supreme Court, says the 
New York Tribune. All the judges were dozing 
while the counsel in some interminable case was 
reading from the testimony. 


Rather unexpectedly one of the justices roused 
up, and asked the lawyer if he maintained that there 
was any intimacy between the parties. 

“LT do, your honor,” said the lawyer. ‘I will read 
the testimony again on that point.” 
| And he read the question as follows: 

“Were you on intimate terms with the prisoner? 

** Witness: Yes, I was. He often called me a fool. 

“The court looked surprised, but the lawyer went 
right on with his argument. 


—~+~>— 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 

The Western farmer, with his hundreds of acres 

of new and fertile soil, looks with contempt upon 


| the small and often sterile farms that are to be found 
in some parts of New England. 


The owner of a Western farm of eight hundred 
acres, nearly all of it under cultivation, who was 
visiting in Maine, sent a letter home, in which he 
expressed his mind freely as follows: 

“Here in this country they call two acres of 
ground, six hens and an old rooster a farm, and half 
the time one acre of the ground is graveyard, Give 
me old Kansas every time,” , 
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For the Companion. 


FICKLE. 


| now ?”” 


All summer the earth-people liked me— 

I couldn’t come often enough. 

They opened their doors and their windows, 
And laughed if I was a bit rough. 

But now—Oh, they’re fickle, these earth-folk! 
No wonder their noses I nip. 7 

They curtain me out of their windows; 
Their door has a wide weather-strip. 

And if I am sad and, despite them, 

Slip in, to see why they have laughed, 
They say : ‘‘I am sure something’s open; 
I feel a most horrible draught.” J. M. L. 


— 
For the Companion. 
BENNY’S LITTLE SISTER. 


“It doesn’t seem as though I ought to leave 
you, Benny.” 

‘Ho, mother! such a great big boy as me!”’ | 

“But little Kitty—” | 

“Ho! Icould take care of her if there was 
half a dozen of her.”* 

Still mother felt uneasy. She went and took 
another look into the little 
cupboard to see if she could 
wait a little longer. But the 
small bit of bacon and the 
meal in the bag did not look 
any larger than they had looked 
before. And she knew that 
there were very few potatoes 
left. 

Father was away at work in 
the lumber-camps and might 
be home almost any time, for 
the winter was drawing to a 
close. But if a sudden storm 
should arise they would be 
without anything to eat. 

*] don't dare to risk it,” 
she said. ‘It’s such a mild 
dayvy—thawing, don’t you see, 
Benny ?—that I can easily walk 
around the lake. And Uncle 
Robert will bring me and the 
things back in his sleigh. You 
can take Kitty out on your 
sledto-day. And don’t you let 
her out of your sight.” 

*T won’t, I won’t,”’ called 
Benny after her as they stood 
in the doorway waving their 
hands. 

‘Now I'll give you some 
good coasting, Kitty,’’ said 
Benny. ‘We'll go down the 
hill just kitin’.”’ 

He brought his sled and 
they had a merry time. The 
little frame house was built on 
a high bank close by the lake. 
At the top of this Benny started 
his sled and it went ‘‘kitin’,”’ 
sure enough, down, down, 
down, and far out on the deep 
snow which lay over the ice. But at length the | 
snow, under the beams of the afternoon sun, | 
became too soft, and Benny took Kitty into the | 
house. | 

‘Now. we’ll watch for mother, Kitty. She | 
can’t be here yet, though. It must ’a’ been hard 
walking as the snow got soft, and four miles is 
a walk and no mistake. But you’re never lonely 
with me, Kitty. Noindeed. I'll tell you some 
stories.” 

“T do beiieve it’s getting cold again,’”’ said 
Benny, stepping out to take a look for mother. 
‘‘Whew—I guess ’tis! Takes hold and bites.” 

Benny gladly got out of the way of the wind. 
Old Boreas and Jack Frost had taken a little 
vacation lately but had surely begun to attend to 
business again. They were flying over wood, hill 
and prairie gathering a cold breath from every 
snowy bank and icy lake. 

“T hope mother won’t try to get back to-night,” 
said Benny to himself. “It’s ’most as bad as 
last winter’s blizzard, only not snowing.”’ 

‘“‘We don’t mind a bit if mother doesn’t come, 
do we, Kitty ?”’ he said. ‘I'll go and feed old 
Brickdust and then we’ll have supper.”’ 

‘See what I’ve got, Kitty!’’ he cried, in great 
glee as he came in. ‘I thought every ear of corn 
was gone, but I found this way down in a corner. 
I’ll pop some for you, Kitty. Won’t that be a 
regular frolic ?”’ 

Kitty fretted a little as she grew sleepy, but 
Benny coaxed and petted her until the pretty, 
curly head sank on his shoulder. He carried her 
to the bed and kissed her very tenderly as he cov- 
ered her. 

How lonely the little fellow felt as the wind 
roared about the house. 








As the fierce wild gusts beat more and more 


heavily upon it he wondered if his mother was | 


blow away. 
“I'd just hold on to little Kitty,’’ he whispered, 
as he crept closely to her side. 


| safe, and what he should do if the house should | 


“I’m so cold, so cold!’ cried Kitty, when she | 


' awoke in the morning. 


‘Never mind, Kitty! I'll make a good fire.’ 


Benny’s fingers grew stiff as he built it, but he | ona lake near the lumber camp. 
,did not mind that when the fire blazed and| aching and smarting with the cold, 


| crackled. 

“Hear it roar, Kitty! Won’t we be warm | 
while they talked about mother’s coming back. 

‘*But—how it does roar! What’s the matter >” 

Benny ran out of doors. 
at the low roof his heart stood still. 
it roared! Half the roof was in a blaze, fanned 
by the cruel wind. ‘Fire! Fire!’’ 

But no help was near. He seized Kitty and 
rushed with her to old Brickdust’s stable. One or 
two other runs he made into the burning house, 
bringing out all the clothing and bedding he could 
find. 
could be saved. 


He brought her near it, and dressed her 


| 
} 


With his first glance | seated her on the sled. 


He tried to fasten a sheet over the window to 


| keep the wind from Kitty; but it blew about so | 


that he could hardly hold it, 
bright thought came to him. 

“It goes just as the sail of my 
last summer.”’ 

He had heard his father tell of his ice-boating | 
With fingers 
he nailed 
| to his hand-sled a mast which he had made for his 
row-boat, and soon had his ice-boat ready. 

“Now, Kitty, I’m going to give you the finest 
ride you ever had in your life.’’ 

Very carefully he wrapped the little one and 
He gave old Brickdust 


boat used to 


No wonder | plenty of hay, seated himself behind Kitty, and 


seized his sail-ropes. 

“Now, Kitty, hurrah!” 

The sail flapped wildly, and Benny could 
scarcely keep his breath. Down the hill they 
went like a flash of lightning, and shot out upon 


| the glistening lake. 
Then the roof fell in, and nothing more | 


A man in the village, who had seen what might 


| nave been taken for a white-winged bird, came 


He put Kitty’s cloak and hood upon her, | toward them. 


across the lake at the little village. 


| wrapped the bedclothes about her, and seated | 


|her on a bunch of hay. He looked wistfully | 


| . 
| where mother was getting ready to go home. 


“If we were only over there! When will mother | 


come ?”’ 


‘Tt’s father !’’ screamed Benny. 
He took the little travellers to Uncle Robert’s, 


Poor Benny’s hands were frozen, but his dar- 


| ling little sister was as safe as when his mother 


The surface of the lake sparkled in the sun-/| had left her in his faithful care. 


light. 
as ice. 

“Tf I could only draw Kitty over there!’’ he 
said; but he knew that in such a wind both might 
be lost. 


The snow was frozen into a crust as solid 


For the Companion. 


A SLEIGH-RIDE. 


Ting! ring! the sleigh-bells jingle 
Merrily over the frozen snow. 
Cheeks a-glow and ears a-tingle, 
Tumble in, children, here we go! 
Ting! ring! the sleigh-bells jingle! 
Get along, Dobbin! get along, Jack! 
Sleigh-bells and voices merrily mingle, 
Swift we fly as an arrow’s track. 
Ting! ring! the sleigh-bells jingle! 
Up on the hill here, how the snow whirls! 
Down now we dash through the deep-drifted dingle, 
Scattering showers of feathers and pearls. 
Ting! ring! the sleigh-bells jingle! 
Nose cold, Tommy? Here, rub it with snow! 
Toes ache, Ned? Just kick till they tingle, 
Thump! thump! thump! on the dasher, so! 
Ting! ring! the sleigh-bells jingle! 
Snow-wreaths fly like a snow-sea’s foam. 
Sweet bells, sweet laugh, hark! how they mingle! 
Tumble out, children, here we’re at home! 
L. E. R. 


- +o —_—__——_ 
For the Companion. 
SEEING THE ’CLIPSE. 


“Angelina, are you here? 
ing you in here on the bed. 

“O Angelina, I wish J were a dolly, for you 
don’t mind going to bed in the day-time, do you? 
And you wouldn’t care bout seeing the ’clipse, 
anyway, so you wouldn’t have got into trouble. 


I forgot about leav- 





| 
| 


| who loves dearly to tease his small niece. 


SyDNEY DayReE. 


- 7 +> . 


ELoIsE, aged four, asked one day—‘*Mother, if 
bees make honey, why don’t flies make molasses ?”” 





got just one little peep through some black glass 
of Tommy’s, and oh, it was clipped so funny! A 
little rounding piece was clipped off the top like a 
new moon. And I asked Tommy if ’twas going 
to be a new sun; but he just laughed, and 
wouldn’t let me look any more, ’cause he wanted 
to go and show Billy Brown that lives across the 
fence. 

‘‘Mamma was smoking a piece of glass and she 
said I could look through hers pretty soon, but I 
was afraid it would be all through clipping by 
that time, and I did want to see it clip right away. 

“So I thought of something that was black 
glass ’most like Tommy’s. I thought I'd look 
through the ink-bottle. But when I got *bout 
ready to look through it, why, some way, it kind 
of turned and slipped and spilled all over me and 
on the floor, and mamma had just mopped it, 
too. 

‘‘Mamma didn’t scold me one bit, but O Ange- 
lina, she looked so sorry and kind of worried I 
couldn’t stand it, and I said, ‘Please, mamma, do 
put me to bed!’ 

“And she took off my inky dress and apron, 
and then I just hurried away as quick as I could 
and got into bed myself. 

“And O Angelina, I’m so glad you’re here for 
company! Do you suppose I'll ever learn to be 
careful ?” 

—_————~@>—___— 

‘©WueERE’s the scissors ?”’ asked Edie. ‘I want 
to make some women.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t!’’ said roguish Uncle Joe, 
“There 


“O Angelina, I wish I hadn’t ever heard of the | are women enough in this house already.”’ 


. + ’ . . | 
’clipse! For I’m ¢ruly sorry I spilled the ink! 
But you see, every one was running every way to| answered Edie, earnestly. 


get something to look at it. 


‘Well, I aint going to make really-truly ones,”’ 
“T couldn’t anyway, 
Uncle Joe, ’cause, you know, I haven’t got the | 


“They said it was the ’clipse of the sun, and J! meat!” 


and just then a/| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
CHARADE. 


« 
S 
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My first and second have monarchs worn; 
My third in guns are sometimes borne; 

My fourth is merit, as you must know; 

My jifth is tedious, in coming slow; 

My sixth and seventh you'll see in town; 
My whole was a poet of great renown. 


He was born on the fifty-eighth day of the year, 
The year eighteen hundre od and seve n; 
With the world at his feet to love and re vere, 
He passed from earth to Heaven. 
2. 


RHOMBOIDS. 


o000000000 


CONNECTED 





| Left-hand Rhomboid—across: The hero of Gold- 
| smith’s “Hermit.”” With sudden force or violence. 
| A four-wheeled pleasure carriage. A large net for 
| catching fish. Anatom. 
Down: A numeral. For like reason. 
which an oil is extracted. An air or song. To make 
better. A tropical fruit. A person of eminent sense 
or knowledge. A_ preposition. 
A consonant. 

Right-hand Rhomboid—across : 
A building for temporary occu- 


A seed from 


patron, constructed of — slight 
materials. A visionary scheme 
or conceit. A pretty garden 
flower. <A singing bird. A 
warehouse. 

Down: A consonant. A nat- 


ural force or power. A money 
of account among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Experience. Abhorred. 
Unmixed. A wicker basket to 


carry fish in. A negative vote. 
A consonant. 
Connected : A celebrated 


American actor, born in Mary- 
land in 1833. 
MYRTLE GREEN. 
3. 
BEHEADINGS. 
Behead a man whom none with 
honor name, 


And leave a 
fame. 


river of historic 

Behead a silver coin, and bring 
to view 

A kind of clay, in yellow, red 
and blue. 


Behead a soldier using a large 
shield, 

And leave what serves him on 
the battle-field. 


Behead an animal with stealthy 
tread, 

And find part of a blossom in 
its stead. 


4. 
SQUARE WORD. 


A flat-bottomed boat. 

A Jewish title. 

The girdle of a priest. 

The white poplar. 

A certain covering for the 
head. 


Cre CoS 


5. 


PHONETIC DUPLICATES. 

Everybody «* « * * * thata 
mace of strong drink is liable to 
show it by his red * #-* * as 
well as otherwise. 

While she « * * « * * * her pie plates she gazed 
at the bush which had « * * *« *« « * * beside her 
window. 

6. 


ANAGRAM. 
Authors and their works. 


- On Many Seas. By A Red Oxen Apple. 

. In tha’ ifatfield Moor. By Tatter Cowls. 
About E Flat. By Jonas F. Whittan. 

v iolet S Wirt. By Crinkles Chased. 

Say Ancil More Often. By A. U. Clay, M. A. 
Brazen Sambia. By Wallack I. Blim. 
Waldron Cockle. By O. K. Cramble. 

. One Orlando. By Marble Rock. 


7. 
RIDDLE. 

I live in wealth and affluence, 
Yet am never out of debt, 

And, maybe, that’s the reason why 
Iam always in a pet; 

If I were worth a million pounds, 
i’d still be in arrears, 

And seek me, morning, noon, or night, 
I’m ever found in tears; 

You deem me most unfortunate ?— 
Oh, spare your pity, pray! 

I am in supremest happine 8s, 
To-day, and every day. 


DAES Ore Dots 


8. 
WORD OCTAHEDRON. 
1 
* 
Q* * * *3 
4* * * 5 
* 
6 


From 1 to 5, a knock. From 6 to 1, a bustle. 

“« 2to3,a tune. “2 to 6, a beast of burden. 

4 to 5, a pause. H. A. G. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Washington. 

2. The initial letter of ev ery word: ‘First in 
peace, first in war, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 

3. “Eternity alone will reveal to the human race 





its debt of gratitude to the pee fless and immortal 
| name of W ashington.’ 

| Partial Answ ers—Virginia, youth, land-surveyor, 
twenty-two, bravely, French and Indian, later, Mrs. 
1c ustis, the greatest man, commander-in- ‘chie of, Revo- 
| lution, two, President, well. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
te . in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, | 
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WRITER’S CRAMP. 


Writer’s cramp is a serious complaint. Those who 
suffer from it are unable to control the movements | 
of the pen, and in most cases even to hold it between 
the fingers. Often there is more or less of muscular | 
spasm. 

Writing is a complex process which is mastered | 
with difficulty, but at length becomes, as it were, 
automatic. It involves the coaction of many nerves 
and muscles. The loss of power in any one of these 
must cause a practical failure of the whole. Such | 
loss is probably due to lack of sufficient nourishment | 
in some overworked nerve. 

It is called writer’s cramp because it is more com- 
mon to those who ply the pen; but essentially the 
same ailment comes to artists (painters), pianists, 
violinists, tailors, seamstresses, compositors, teleg- | 
raphists, and to others whose work requires special | 
training of particular muscles, and involves a ten- 
dency to overuse them. 

The first thing noticed by the patient is that he 
must make sensible effort to keep his pen steady. 
The appearance of his writing soon suffers some- 
what. Later his pen slips from his grasp. At length | 
he is unable to write legibly. 

And yet he may be otherwise perfectly well, and 
have the full use of his fingers for the nicest work 
in other directions. The paralysis may extend to 
the forearm, the whole arm, or, in severe cases, even 
to the trunk. 

Absolute rest from writing, and that, too, at the 
earliest stages of the disease, is absolutely essential | 
toacure. Where practicable, a change of business 
would be a most effective remedy. Without this | 
rest it rapidly becomes incurable. The writer on | 
the subject in Quain says he has tried without benetit 
almost every therapeutic agent, including galvanism | 
and electricity. | 

But a physician who lately read a paper before the | 
Suffolk District Medical Society, reports that he has | 
found good success in treating it with massage, | 
though his experience of twenty years with con- | 
firmed cases has been exceedingly trying and vexa- | 
tious. 

But in recent cases his patients recovered safely, | 
quickly and pleasantly with a very few massages, | 


and they “remained in blissful ignorance of how | 
near the rocks and shoals of disability they had | 
been sailing.”” He was thus able to secure in a few 
days the advantages to be gained by months of rest. 

In one signal case, that of a writing-master, who 
fully codjperated with the doctor, he was able, by the 
addition of peculiar writing exercises, not only to 
effect a perfect cure, but to enable the patient to 
continue meanwhile his professional work. 


a 
MEDICINE FOR PET DOGS. 


In one of the large cities there is a well-known 
dog-doctor who makes a specialty of treating elderly 
and overfed dogs, that, from too much care and pet- 
ting, have grown sick and helpless. Many people, 
and especially ladies, find their pets ailing, without 
realizing that they have made them so with excess 
of kindness. 

In such cases, the owngss-of the dogs, finding their 
pets refusing food, tak@them in all haste to the dog- 
doctor. He glances at them, looks wise, and says 
that he will try to put them right if the dogs are left 
with him. 

The patient is left, and early next morning, before 
the dog has been offered his breakfast, the treatment 
begins. In the rear of the doctor’s establishment 
there is a sawdust ring. To the patient’s collar there 
is attached a string reaching just to the centre of the 
circle. The doctor or his assistant takes the end of this 
string in his left hand and a horsewhip in his right. 
Then the dog, encouraged by an occasional crack of 
the whip, begins a series of journeys around the 
sawdust ring. 

After he has travelled until he is rather tired, the 
dog is offered a piece of dry bread and a little cold 
water. Generally the patient declines this refresh- | 
ment without any thanks, in which case he is given 
a few more trips around the sawdust ring. 

Next morning the same treatment is resumed. 








This time he usually takes the bread and water, or 
at least a part of it, quite willingly. 

Day after day the dog is exercised in the ring in 
this way, and presently he begins to like it, and to 
caper around the circle quite merrily, without any 
urging. He begins to look forward to his bread and 
water, too, with evident relish. At the end of about 
a fortnight, he is returned to his owner, much re- 
duced in weight, but also much livelier, more alert, 


| and “looking like a new dog,” as his friends say. 


The dog-doctor is well paid, and gets the credit of 


possessing rare medical skill. 


Perhaps there are human beings whose health 
would be benefited by the same sort of ‘medical 
skill.” 

+> 


SOUND SLEEPERS. 


Mr. Boyle says that it is one of the amusements of 
West Africa to show strangers how a Fantee boy 
can sleep. A friend of his wishing to rouse some 
servants and send them to close the shutters and 
lock the doors, said to him, “I’ll show you some- 
thing which you wouldn’t believe on hearsay.” 


Thereon he grasped a boy by the heels, dragged 
him a yard or so, turned him over, and roughly lifted 
him to a sitting posture; the youth sat up, rubbed 
his eyes, scratched his head, and went to sleep again 
as he lay. To another he did the same, with a like 
result. 

Having thus got the two alongside, fast asleep, he 
dragged one on top of the other, and left them a 
moment; they slumbered placidly in that position. 
He then ran a-muck at them, being in slippers, and 
upset the pair, and ordered them loudly to close the 
shutters. They both got up, eyes wide open, and 
apparently conscious; one walked gravely down- 
stairs, the other retired, with all semblance of reason, 
to the pantry alongside. 


The one who went down came up again in two 


minutes, still with his eyes wide open, and leisurely 
lay down to sleep again; the other we found fast 
snoozing in the pantry on a stool. We took them 
up, and shook them violently; they rubbed them- 
selves, and went to sleep again. 

Dragging them into the dining-room, without a 


word, they silently set about their work, fastening | 


shutters and doors. 

“Do you think they are awake?” asked my friend. 
“Tell them to get you something.” 

I did so. No response. I repeated the order. 
They quietly went back, their work completed, and 
dropped asleep upon their mats. Fast stupefied 
with sleep all the time! 


= - 
WHAT SHE GAVE. 


“Oh dear, I’ve nothin’ to put in the box for foreign | 


missions!”’ complained a little girl of our acquaint- 
ance. ‘‘No,” said her friend, as she gave the little 


| maid a caress, “but you are a little home mission- | 


ary.” 


And was she not? She spent an hour that morn. | 


ing amusing her baby sister, who was cross with 


| cutting teeth. She sewed up a tear in brother Ned’s 


ball, and hunted up some twine for his kite-string, 
and she did it with a smiling face, and not a word of 
being bothered. 

Yesterday this little home missionary attended 
the door-bell for Mary, the housemaid, and let her 
ge to visit her sick child. Meantime she wrote a 

etter to her absent father, who was away on busi- 
ness, in which she told him all the home news in a 


frank, artless way, giving the man a thrill of loving | 


pride and pleasure in his little daughter. 

She listened to one of grandma’s old stories, told 
many times before, with patient attention. She 
laughed just at the right time to please the old lady, 
and when it was ended, she said: 

‘That’s one of — good old stories, grandma.” 

In many ways did this little maid help and cheer 
her mother. So, though she could not contribute to 


the aid of foreign missions, she gave what she could | 


to add to the happiness of those about her, and who 
can do better than that? 


—>— — - 
NEVER TIRED. 


When this country was first settled, there was an 
impression among the colonists that the Indians had 
no intelligence nor craft in their relations with the 
white men. The latter soon found, however, that 
this was not the case. 


Some of the farmers attempted to make farm 
servants of the Indians, but discovered that they 
had a propensity to “get tired” so soon after they 
began work that their services were of little value. 
One day a farmer was visited by a stalwart Indian, 
who said: “‘Me want work.” 

“No,” said the farmer, “‘you will get tired.” 

“No, no,” said the Indian, “‘me never get tired!” 

The farmer, taking his word for it, set the Indian 
at work and went away about some other business. 
Toward noon he returned to the place and found the 
Indian sound asleep under a tree. 

**Look here, look here,’”’ shouted the farmer, shak- 


| ing the Indian violently, “you told me that you 
we ) 


never got tired, and yet here you are stretched out 
on the ground!” 


“Ugh!” said the Indian, rubbing his eyes and | 


slowly clambering to his feet, “if me not lie down, 
me get tired like the rest!’ 


+ 
IN HONOR OF THE DAY. 


Laddie had got out of skirts and into knicker- 
bockers, and the first morning when he appeared in 
the more dignified vestments, he was proud indeed. 


“They’re better than skirts, aren’t they, mamma?” 
he inquired, looking complacently down at his 
chubby legs. 

“Very much better.” 

‘Do you suppose folks will notice them?” 

“A very few, perhaps.” 

‘“Mamma,” said he, a moment later, remembering 
one unfailing indication of very important occa- 
sions, ‘‘do you s’pose the shops will be closed?” 


> 
CONSIDERATE. 


It may have been rather a propensity to use big 
words than a desire to be considerate of the feelings 
of “‘Mistah Field” that caused the presiding officer 
of a meeting of colored people to rise and say: 

“TI b’lieve we are all heah now but Mistah Field 
en mos’ ob yo’ are cognizant ob de fac’ dat Mistah 
Field are detained by certain limitatations not fo’- 
seen by him when he was app’inted a membah ob 
dis committee.” 

Which was a delicate way of saying that ‘‘Mistah 
Field” was in jail for the larceny of a pig. 

> 
MIKE ROBE. 


“Be me loife,” exclaimed Mrs. Finnegan, “ivery- 
thing is blamed on the poor Oirish, nowadays!” 


“Phat’s the matter now, Biddy?” asked her hus- 
band. ‘Phat is they a-blamin’ to us now?” 

“Wud ye’s belave it, Pat? They do be sayin’ that 
an Oirishman gave the people in the Sout’ the yaller 
fever—a feller be the name av Mike Robe.” 
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Payson’s is the simplest Ink for decorative work. 
Established 50 years. Sold by all Stationers. (Adv, 
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*Cutlers’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the | 
best cough cure in the world,”says Allen & Co.,Cincinnati. 


> 
For Coughs, Cold, ete., effectual relief is found 
in the use of “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Price, % cts. | 
Sold everywhere, and only in boxes. [Adv, 
| Do you want your Chil- 
| dren Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles, at the least Cost? 


BEST &CO 








for 2 Cents. 





Send a two cent stamp to Colgate 
& Co. 55 John St., New York, who 
will mail you a sample of this superior 








soap sufficient to last a month. 
Ofter unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 
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Boys, Citls & Babies ——""""— = 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyers | 
are served by mail as well as if they were in the Store, 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St.,N.Y. INDUCEMENTS 


Warranted Absolutly DRESS Cc OoDs. 
FAST BLACK Previous to the opening of our Spring Nov- 


elties, we have marked several lines of desira- 
Or Money Refunded. ble all-wool fabriés as follows: 3250 yards 
plain and striped Beiges, 50 cents; reduced 
SILVER CROWN from $1.00 per yard. 
1200 yards plain Suiting, 65 cents per yard. 

j 2500 yards Herring Bone Stripe at 75 cents ; 

for Ladies, Gents and Chil- 

dren. Ladies’, 38 cts. per 


regular price $1.25. 

| 1600 yards Invisible Plaids, 85 cents per 
pair. Gents’, 35 cts., and 
Children’s according to size. 


























| yard, 54inches wide; well worth $1.25. 

1450 yards Illuminated Checks, 54 inches 
wide, at $1.00; good value for $1.50. 
, We Speing Copaiegye, wat Samples of these or any other Dress Goods 
ye the most expensive and elabo- 
rately illustrated catalogue in the sent promptly on application. 
United States. Send 2% cents for 
one year’s subscription. The fron- 


tispiece alone is worth the price. James McG ree & Co 
ly W 


J. Lichtenstein & Sons Broadway and 11th St, 


Millinery, Fancy and Dry 
Goods Establishment, NEW YORK. 


Grand, Forsyth and Eldridge Sts., 
NEW YORK. 








% Prepare for Spring 


After the Cold Winter Weather 
You will need a Good Tonic 
And Blood Purifier. Take 


_ Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


THE MARVELLOUS 
CANDLE CACTUS. 


Words cannot describe the charming beauty of this 
grand plant. It grows 2 to 4 feet high, branching like 
atree, and producing hundreds of golden yellow, 
sweet-scented flowers, large and double, like enor- 
mous roses, making a show which no plant can equal. 
The stems are covered with a network of shining 
spines which reflect a luminous ray of light that can 
be seen for a long distance, hence its name—Candle. 
This plant has been known and eagerly sought in the 
wilds of Mexico for years, and seed ‘is now offered 
for the first time. It germinates quick and grows 
rapidly, soon making fine, large-blooming plants. 
Seed per packet, 20 cts., together with a new 
Everlasting Flower free, and our Grand Catalogue. 
In ordering, ask for Catalogue, if you do not already 

vossess it. Order at once, before the supply is ex- 
1usted. You may never have another opportunity 
of getting this most rare and grand plant. 
THE RAINBOW PLAN This is one of the 
most magnificent of 
all plants. It grows 2 or 3 feet high, in beautiful py- 
ramidal spirals of thick foliage, which is of the most 
beautiful and intense colors: Scarlet, Rose, Pink, 
Amaranth, Yellow, Green, Orange, ete. Radiant like 
a rainbow. It is one of the very easiest plants to 
grow, either in the garden or pots. Per pkt., 50 cts. 


af SWEET NIGHTINGALE ine fiowers,' opening 
Z ITT o> CACTUS about sunset and lasting till noonnextday. Flowers 


4 pure white and enormous size, 9 inches long and 


CANDLE 6 wide, its powerful and delicate perfume filling 


the air for_a long distance. It grows and blooms freely all summer in any garden. Per packet, 20 cents. 
PANSY THU DER CLOUD A new sort with enormous coal-black flowers, which are bordered with a red 
] and white rim; magnificent. Per package, 15 cents. 

SPECIAL OFFER | For 60 cents we will mail one packet seed each of above five grand new flowers, together 

* with our ra a —— elegant ——_— a. com 7 . , 

Our large Catalogue, magnificently illustrated with colored plates and woo 

SEEDS ! BULBS ! PLANTS ! cuts, will be mailed to any address for 10 cents. Or if you order Candle 

Cactus, or anything here offered and ask for catalogue it will be sent free. It will also be sent free to ont wee 

expect to order after getting it. We offer all sorts of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, 

| PLANTS, RARE FRUITS, &c., including many grand novelties never before offered. We will mail 12 fine 

mixed Gladiolus for 30 cts.; 3 Moonflowers, white, blue and pink, for 60 cts. Try our “Introduction Collection,” 

| 25 flowering bulbs and 10 packets choicest seeds for only 50 cents, post-paid. WRITE AT ONCE AS THIS 
OFFER WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., New York. 


EEN GAOSES 


Xs x 1 7 Og 
GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


SY \ 
CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 


Among the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. 
You WANT IT ' It combines more good qualities than any other. 
If you want PURE TESTED SEED or anything, 

for ORCHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for our 


VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 


containing about 140 pages with hundreds of illustrations. «IT’S A 
BEAUTY! ORDER DIRECT. Get the best at honest prices, and save 
all commissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.. Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DOUBLE ESTABLISHMENT. 


At the foot of Pumpkin Patch Mountain, one of 
the isolated peaks of the Great Smoky Range, tucked 
away under a brake of sumach and rhododendron, 
may be found the remnants of what at first glance 
seems to have been an old grist-mill. But by climb- 
ing carefully over the tottering timbers, and creeping 
cautiously from ruined pillar to broken post, the 
visitor will find himself at last upon a weather- 
beaten poplar floor. 

A bridge, he will say, that once spanned the chasm 
dug by the wild Nollachucky, “‘the haunted stream’’ 
that rushes, fretting and foaming, and digging its 
own route down the mountain toward the beautiful 
valley of the Watauga, asking right of way of no 
man, but planting its claim wherever the soil offers 
happiest descent. 

The old floor, however, is not and never was a 
bridge over the Nollachucky. If the visitor to the 
spot will brush aside the accumulated leaves, and, 
lifting a loose plank, peep into the chasm below he 
will find there is an immense cave under the make- 
believe bridge, and that this cave is watered by the 
Nollachucky River. Upon lowering a lantern into 
the black pit strange sights are brought to view. 

“The Devil’s Workshop,” is the name given the 
place by a bold mountain preacher, well-nigh two 
decades ago. And, indeed, it does not appear alto- 
gether uncertain that his Satanic majesty did not 
have a hand in furnishing, at least, the weird, wild 
chasm. 

A heap of old barrels and tubs, a broken, twisted 
worm, a huge, black trough, the remains of a gigan- 
tic old furnace. These remnants of half-rotted rub- 
bish tell the secret of the mountain cavern, when the 
swing of the lantern sends the long rays of light 
into the depths of the black dungeon. 

The cave was once the hiding-place for the largest 
wild-cat distillery in Western North Carolina. | 
more than ten years the moonshiners successfully | 
plied their trade. The cave afforded a secure hiding- 
place, while the noise of the river bounding down the 
ravine, and the clatter of Cy Griggs’s grist-millin the 
upper story, effectually drowned all noise that might | 
come from below, and kept suspicion further than | 
the range of the old moonshiner’s best rifle. 

“Ole Dub Griggs,’ the people about Pumpkin | 
atch Mountain called the miller and distiller of the | 
double establishment on the Nollachucky, and the | 
name had its meaning with those among whom it 
originated. 

The old miller’s name was Cyrus or “ole Cy,” until 
it was revealed at one of the strictly private meet- 
ings of the male representatives of the settlement, a 
half-mile below the mill, that a double business was 
carried on at old Cy Griggs’s,—a grist-mill above, 
and a still-house below ground. From that night 
old Griggs was known as “Dub,” on account of the 
twofold nature of his business. 

The name was suggested by Rufe Crane, commonly 
called “long Rufe’’ because of his unusual stature. 

Old Cy had tried vainly to impart his secret to his 
friends and neighbors, without openly explaining in 
so many words, that he was manufacturing and offer- 
ing for sale brush whisky in defiance of Uncle Sam 
and his duly authorized authorities. He hemmed, 
hawed and grinned, and finally concluded his efforts 
in a way that put the meeting in jovial disorder, and 
originated his doubtful nickname. 

“Ther’s that grows under the gris’-mill,” he de- 
clared, “‘ez’ll warm a feller up consid’rable.” 

“Air it hick’ry?” asked Rufe. 

“Naw ’taint,” said Cy, with a pleased grin. 

“Waal, ’taint ginger I reckin,” persisted Rufe, 
who, having some reputation for wit about the set- 
tlement, never missed an opportunity for airing his 
peculiar talent. 

“Naw’n’ ’taint ginger nuther,” said the miller; and 
Rufe rounded the sum of his guesses with one more 
effort. 

“Waal, then,” he declared, “I *low it air brimstun 
then, Cy, which, seein’ ez you-uns hev dug down 
purty deep fur a locality air more’n likely. Come 
now, Cy, own up; air it brimstun you-uns hey got 
under the gris’-mill?” 

Then the old miller’s wrath rose; he defied, first 
the “settlemint,” then the “hull mount’n,” and 
finally ‘the State o’ North Kelliny hitse’f ter prove 
anything agin him ez a law-breaker, sech ez brewin’ 
uv brimstun an’ sech. All he had war a little bresh 
whisky, an’ that war all ther’ war ter tell; exceptin’, 
ez the mill war over, an’ the still war under groun’.” 

“Totin’ double, air ye?” said Rufe, with a loud 
“haw! haw!” at his own happy hit; “then why in 
the name o’ yer great-granny’s gray goose didn’t yer 
say so? Ther’ aint no manner 0’ sense in beat’n’ 
about a bush, even ef a wil’-cat still-house air hid 
under it. Waal, you-uns kin count me a customer, 
Cy, ter the double consarn. A customer ter both 
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| was a mere pretense; though the Griggs boys, ead 
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branches, on a small scale; fur my ole ’oman’s ez | 
dead set agin the under groun’ stuff ez she air favored | 


ter the overgroun’ truck.” 

From that moment the miller was known, first as 
“Double Cy,” then they dropped the Cy; “Double” 
was long enough for all purposes, and, indeed, too 
long, for soon it was also shortened to “Dub.” And 
wherever his liquor went, Cy Griggs was known as 


“ole Dub Griggs uv the double consarn on the Nolly- | 


chuck.” The name clung to him until he went to 
give an account of his deeds and doings. Indeed, 


Rufe Crane once ventured the opinion that “ole| 
Dub ’ll furgit ter answer sartin ef the angel gins the | 


name out ez Cy Griggs, let alone ez Cyrus.” 

But I am going too fast. It was many a year 
before Cy Griggs was called to his account. The 
“double consarn’” on the Nollachucky thrived and 
increased,—in one of the departments at all events. 

Secure from molestation, the excuse for a guard 


and Dan, stayed in the cave at night, “more,” as Cy | 
declared, “ter keep the blaze a-goin’ an’ skeer off} 
ha’nts an’ sech, then ez a gyard aginst revunuers.” | 

When Rufe Crane pledged his support to the estab- 
lishment on the Nollachucky ‘on a small scale,” he 
meant it. When he said his wife was “dead aginst” 
the illicit liquor traffic, he meant that, too. The 
little cabin at the base of Pumpkin Patch Mountain 
was the scene of many a lively discussion whenever 
Rufe started to mill with his big bag of corn. And 
it was the scene of many a troubled disappointment 
when Rufe returned at night with a very small 
quantity of meal, and his breath fragrant with the 
telltale juice of the corn. 

“Wher? air all the grain, Rufe?’”’ the wife would 
ask. 

“T had ter give toll,’ would be the answer. 

“Toll air toler’ble high,’? Mrs. Crane would say, in 
a voice that intimated a suspicion of the double toll 
he was paying. But Rufe had had a taste, and like 
all demons of appetite, the drop demanded a drink; | 
the drink called for a draining of the cup, Rufe was 
fast reaching the last fatal, final, and certain result,— 
the dregs. 

Alas! for the double establishment on the Nolla- 
chucky. When the underground department began 
to thrive the overground business dulled. Men 
brought their grain to mill, and began by increasing 
the toll the merest handful, for a taste from the mill 
underground. The handful grew to two, then three, 
and finally it was considered quite a fair divide to 
call it “even halves,’ if a jug of old Cy’s liquor 
balanced a half bag of Cy’s meal on the back of the 
customer’s mule. 

So trade increased as the taste for the underground 
manufacture increased. The value of the grain was 
drunk in the lower story long before the corn reached 
the hopper in the upper department. 

It soon became evident that the liquor-mill was 
absorbing the grist-mill. Grain was getting scarce, 
though the miller’s granary was packed so full that 
he was forced to convert the garret of his dwelling 
into a store-room for his possessions. The miller 
was growing rich, but his customers were getting 
poor. And they complained of the “hard times,” 
and blamed the “rains which drowned out the crops,” 
and cursed the sun that “scorched the grain to a half- 
yield.” 

Yet none of them preferred a charge against the 
still, but continued to carry their petty produce to 
the establishment on the Nollachucky, and traded it 
even halves for brush whisky. 

Rufe Crane, from being ‘a customer on a small 
scale”? had become one of the most recklessly extrav- 
agant patronizers of the department in the lower 
story. For ten years his crop of corn had gone to 
swell the barns of the miller, and for ten years Cy 
Griggs’s underground manufacture had gone to fill 
the measure of Rufe’s destruction. For ten years 
had the heartless exchange been made. 

Then once, when the crop was insufficient for his 
wants, in a fit of drunken desperation Rufe mort- 
gaged his cabin and few tillable acres at the foot of 
Pumpkin Patch Mountain to Cy Griggs for one hun- 
dred dollars, and squandered the money at the still | 
in less than as many days. 

The next spring the long rains set in and the crops | 
were ruined, and Rufe was ruined also. The calamity 
fell heaviest upon his wife. | 

“Sold out body an’ soul ter Cy Griggs,” she told | 
herself when Rufe came reeling | 
home at midnight after a day 
spent at the | 
mill. ‘Sold out | 
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body an’ soul.”? As for Rufe himself he 
had become such a sot that he thought 
more of a drink of old Griggs’s wild-cat 
whisky than he did of the mortgage upon his posses- 
sions. To him the failure of the crop was a matter 
of regret only so far as it cut off his allowance of 
liquor. | 

Matters had reached a crisis; there was no meat, | 
no meal, no coffee in the cabin, and the fire Mrs. | 
Crane had kindled in the kitchen was made of poo 
last bundle of fagots she had herself collected on 
Pumpkin Patch Mountain the day before the rain 
set in. 

When Rufe awoke from his drunken slumber, and 
there was no breakfast for him, he swore at his wife 
until he was hoarse. Then he bade her go over to 
Cy Griggs’s cabin, and demand of him a portion of | 
the corn of which he had robbed him. 

“Go on, I tell ye,” he roared, with an oath. ‘Tell | 
him ez he stole it 0’ we-uns, an’ we-uns air goin’ ter) 
hey it back, it air our’n.” 

The answer was a quiet one. A drunkard’s wife | 
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has spent itself, and the poor heart comes face to | 
face with the cruel realization that the demon of 
drink is too strong for her, then she gives up the | 
struggle and sinks into the tame, timid slave of the 
sot, whose pride, in its fall, dragged hers into the 
wallow as well. So the curse of the cup falls upon 
the drunkard’s wife, and so had Rufe’s fall crushed 
the woman in the little cabin down by Pumpkin 
Patch Mountain. 

Her answer was a quiet one: | 

“Ef Cy Griggs hev stole from we-uns, ye air the | 
one ter tell him that word. A woman aint 
got no call ter be a-jawin’ uv a man.”’ 

Then he swore again, 
and bade her “begone 
before he broke the 
shovel over her head.” 


















“An’ tell that ther’ 
ole thief,” he 
said, “ez I ae? ' 
aims ter set ( “yh 
the law on \ (ir % 





him, an’ git back what I hev lost.” “The law can’t 

fetch up what a man hev drunk down,” she told 

him, and then she started upon her hopeless errand. 

The clouds had broken, and the sun was shining. 
Pools of water shone like sheets of silver in the 
“low ground.” Every tree on the mountain was 
rimmed with the raindrops among which the sun- 
beams were celebrating the departure of the gloomy 
weather. 

Mrs. Crane slowly followed the little path that had 
formerly been but a cattle trail to the river, but 
which, since the opening of the double establishment, 
had become a well-worn footpath. She did not look 
up at the mountain crowned with fresh, young 
verdure, nor note the raindrops quivering on the 
laurel leaves. Her face was turned toward the cave, 
and the poor cornfield knee-deep in water. 

When she reached the mill she stopped a moment 
to listen to the roar of the torrent dashing over the 
precipice into the underground cauldron. Above the 
noise of the water she thought for a moment 
there was another sound, the sound of laughter; 
some one was astir already at the mill. 

She hallooed, but there was no answer, save a 

louder hiss and a deeper gurgle of the 

strangled water seeking the under- 
ground outlet. 

The overground establishment was 
not yet open for business, but in 
the lower department— 

“?Taint never too airly for ole 
Satan ter be at work,” said Rufe 
Crane’s wife, as she turned her 
hard, set face in the direction of 
Cy Griggs’s cabin on the lower 

river bluff, and trudged on, regard- 

less of both slush and sunlight, to 
beg a handful of meal of the pros- 
perous miller. 

It was a fruitless errand; she knew 
it must be fruitless before she 
started. But she thought that Rufe 
“would have time ter sober up ginst 
she got back,” for Rufe was kind 
and careful enough when he was not 
drunk. And so he was sober, sober 
enough when he met his wife empty- 
handed, hungry and heartbroken on 
the threshold of his desolate cabin. 

“Hit aint no use,’ he told her, as 
if he heard the unspoken cry of her 
heart, “hit aint no use, liquor hev 
got the upper hand o’ me. I can’t 
quit ef I’d a min’ ter.” 

He had reached the point where 
he could see his danger, and even 
acknowledge his helplessness; and he had reached | 
the point also, when he had no will to resist, and no | 
wish to conquer the appetite. The reckless stage of | 





| the disease was passed, the confident, the indifferent, | 


the brutal each had in turn marked the progress of 
the moral cancer. And at last the crisis was upon 
him, the drunkard was defiant. 

He hung about the still all day, sad-eyed and woe- 
begone, until one of the boys gave him a gourd of | 
liquor. Then his courage came back to him, and he 
swore that if Dub Griggs pressed his claim against 
him he would set the revenue officers upon his track. 
The distiller vowed that “the day he done that he’d 
feed his cyarcass ter the buzzards.” He declared 
also that he would have his money, else he would 
have the house and land, and Rufe, he said, “might 
have one more day in which to consider it.” 

That day found Rufe, as usual, at the mill. He 
sat on the side of an empty grain-bin, and swung his 


He was sober, however, “clothed and in his right 
mind,” but there was a grovelling, “hang-dog look,” 
old Griggs called it, about him; 
spoke the suppliant. 


every movement 


The miller measured the toll for a customer, and 


| sent the man below, before he noticed the figure on 


the empty bin. 

“?Taint no use ter come a-jawin’ an’ a-sneakin’ 
roun’ here, Rufe,” he said. “I hev got the place fair 
an’ squar’, an’ I kalkerlates ter hold it.” 

Rufe offered his sole argument. 

“Ye hev got consider’ble out 0’ we-uns,” 
he sai 

“Haint I paid fur it?”? demanded the 
miller. ‘Haint yer swilled my liquor like 
a hog day an’ night, till ye air mighty nigh 
turned ter one? haint ye?” 

i Rufe grinned, there was nothing else to 
do, the man’s foot was on his neck, and 
the miserable victim had no strength to 
free himself. He sat there on the bin 
swinging his leg until the miller, more to 
rid himself of his company than to favor 

him, looked up from the corn he was 

about to pour into the hopper, and 
said: 

“T declar’ ter the goodness, Rufe, I 
be plum eye-sored a-lookin’ at you-uns 
sett’n’ ther’ so glumful. Go downsta’rs 

* an’ get a drink o’ Ike, ter cl’ar up yer 
complexion, man. Ye looks like bilious 
fever biled in cop’ras water.” 

Rufe grinned again, and sliding off 
the bin went below to find more agree- 
able company in the other branch of 
the establishment. 

It was noon when he came up again, 
drunk as a loon, and defiantly dared 
Dub Griggs to “open his jaw” about 
the mortgage. He raved and swore 
and threatened, and finally ended by 
declaring Cy Griggs had been “brewin’ 

—— uv brimstun fur better’n ten year, an’ 
damnation war boun’ ter be the upshot 
o’ the big run.’ 

Then the miller kicked him out with 
a curse. 

Drunken Rufe strode off toward the 
settlement with the sun beating down 
upon his bare head,—for he had lost his hat in the 
wrangle,—with curses upon his tongue, and his 
brain on fire. 

The next night the still was destroyed by raiders. 

Barrel after barrel of whisky was turned bottom- 
up into the Nollachucky, until the mountain people 
declare, “the old Nollychuck war that drunk it fairly 
shrieked whenever a fresh barr’l war pour’d inter it. 
Drunk, plum drunk the Nollychuck war.” 

Dub Griggs barely escaped with his life, while his 
two boys swam the river in order to elude the 
raiders. 

It was a night of terrors, that on which Mistress 
Justice set the scale for the two mills on the Nolla- 
chucky. The sudden shock occasioned by the uneven 
balance, quite opened that worthy lady’s eyes. 

Rufe’s cause had a hearing at last, but it came too 
late to be of benefit to Rufe; for the next morning 
his dead body was found swinging to a piece of the 
mill’s timber just above the trap-door opening into 
the underground department. 

“It war then,” the mountain mothers declare, “the 
sperits tuk up on the Nollychuck, that very night 
when Rufe war hanged, and Cy Griggs chased out 0’ 
the country fur the hangin’ uv him.” 

But the mountain preacher down in the Nolla- 
chucky settlement declares that “the only sperits ez 
ever hendered the Nollychuck war the sperits brewed 
by Cy Griggs in that devil’s workshop o’ his under 
the ole gris’-mill.” 

The miller never returned to foreclose his mort- 
gage, and the Widow Crane still holds the cabin 
under the shadow of old Pumpkin Patch. She is an 
old woman, and the children of the neighborhood 
have begun to call her “Granny,” as they sit on her 
doorstep summer afternoons, and listen to the story 
of the drunken Nollachucky. 

An’ they do ’low,” she tells them, “ez the Nolly- 
chuck aint sobered up ter this good day. Ye kin heear 
it nowef ye’re amin’ ter go down ther’ an’ lift a plank 
an’ listen. But, Lor’, ’'d ruther heear the blowin’ 
uv the judgmint horn ez ter heear hit a-r’arin’ an’ 
a-t’arin’ like it war plum destracted. I’d ruther ez 
ter. Why it rises straight up like it war minded ter 
slap yer in the face, then it draps down suddint an’ 
still-like, ez ef it war strangled with a rope. Then 
it breaks loose an’ yells, an’ t’ars like a man ez air 
drunk. Thenit moans like a widdy-woman, an’ cries 
like some ’n’ boun’ ter die. Then all uv a suddint it 
air up agin, an’ ‘bump! bump! thump! squash!’ 
like barr’ls busted open, an’ liquor pour’d out. 

“Hit’s drunk the Nollychuck air; drunk on Cy 
Griggs’s wil’-cat liquor. 

“Some’n ‘lowed the barr’ls air lodged in the 
mouth o’ the cave, an’ the water air druv ter sech a 
pitch a-tryin’ ter bust a way through; but I mis- 
doubts it. I hev lived ter Punkin Patch Mountain 
fifty year, an’ ther’ war no sech jubileein’ down 
ther’ afore Cy Griggs opened up that ther’ double 
consarn 0’ his on the Nollychuck.” 

And then she falls asleep over her cob-pipe, and 
the children creep cautiously down to the river bluff, 
and listen with a fascination that is half fear to the 
roar of the wild mountain river bursting through 
the submerged cavern. 

WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
ee ee 
KILLED BY A JOKE. 


When M. F. Maury, who afterwards wrote “The 
Physical Geography of the Sea,’’ was master of the 
sloop-of-war Falmouth, he had on board a midship- 
man by the name of Johns. At the end of a voyage 
this young fellow, who was going ashore at Norfolk, 
was entrusted by a comrade with a case containing 
two bottles of ottar of rose for his sisters. 

That night Johns and another middy occupied the 
same room ata hotel. The second man was obliged 
to start very early the next morning. Johns was 
still asleep, and the thoughtless fellow took it into 


always comes, at last, to be a quiet, passive creature, | left leg over his right, his chin in his palm, his | his head to play a practical joke upon him, by pour- 


always. When the first wild fight is over, and strength | 


elbow upon his kuee the picture of dejection. | 


ing out the ottar of rose, and filling the phials with 
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water,—a very silly performance, to say the least. 
Jolins waked up in due time, carried the precious 
case to its destination, and then rejoined the 
Falmouth for a cruise in the Pacific. Before the 
sloop got away, however, the man who had entrusted 


Johns with the errand received an indignant letter 


from his sisters, announcing that his messenger had 
sold the ottar of rose, and had attempted to conceal 
the theft by filling the bottles with water. The 
brother accepted their statement, and at once re- 
ported the affair to the entire crew, and demanded 
that the culprit should be “sent to Coventry” as a 
man unfit to associate with honest people. The poor 
fellow protested his innocence in vain; everybody 
except the captain of the ship took his guilt for 
granted, and treated him accordingly. 

Before the voyage was over, Johns died of a 
broken heart, still affirming his innocence. He was 
buried at ‘Callao, and when, some time after, the 
foolish joker was told how matters had turned, his 
evident remorse convinced everybody of the truth- 
fulness of the dying man’s protestations. 

In later years Maury used to tell this anecdote to 
his children as a warning against hasty and cruel 
judgments, as well as against silly and cruel “prac- 
tical jokes.” 

— —~@e—__—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


AN ARMENIAN MONASTERY. 


On the journey from Constantinople to Teheran, 
the capital of Persia, my road led me across the 
Aras Plain, almost at the base of Mount Ararat. 
For several days I had been riding through the ter- 
ritory of the ancient Kingdom of Armenia, known 
at present as Koordistan, although the boundaries 
of the two are not strictly identical. 

The Armenians of this region pride themselves 
upon being the direct descendants of Noah’s house- 
hold, who when the flood subsided, and left the ark 
stranded high and dry on Ararat, settled down in the 
adjacent valleys to begin life anew. 

A day’s ride west of Ararat, my road followed, for 
some distance, the 
tortuous meander- 
ings of the upper 
waters of the Eu- 
phrates River. 

Whilst riding 
along in the after- 
noon, I was over- 
taken by a lone 
horseman, who 
forthwith proceed- 
ed to try and make himself agree- 
able. Mile after mile he cantered 
along beside my wheel, and by 
and by pointed out a massive stone build- 
ing in the distance across the river. 

“It is an Armenian monastery,” he 
said, “the monastery of Sup Ogwanis” 
(St. John). He then went on to explain 
that he was an Armenian, and a friend of 
the priests at the monastery, that he was going to 
remain there over night, and would like to have me 
to come with him. 


I had read somewhere of Sup Ogwanis, as a} 


Gregorian monastery of some antiquity on the upper 
waters of the Euphrates, and was, therefore, curious 
to pay it a visit. The invitation was all the more 
welcome, because I fancied a large religious insti- 
tution would surely afford clean and comfortable 
quarters for the night. 

This was very seldom to be obtained among the 
villagers, and as we rode on toward the monastery, 
I fondly pictured to myself the luxury of a place 
where godliness, and consequently, cleanliness, as 
next to it, would prevail. 

Crossing the Euphrates over a dilapidated stone 
bridge, we found ourselves at the base of a rocky 
butte that formed a crescent, with the horns abutting 
on the river. In the hollow of the crescent stood the 
monastery, a building that looked far more like a 
fort than a religious edifice. It was, indeed, evident 
that the position had been chosen with a view to 
affording protection against attack. 

Close to the monastery, nestling, in fact, under 
the protection of its massive stone walls, was one of 
the ordinary mud-built villages of the country. All 
visions of cleanliness quickly vanished as a sore- 
eyed, tatterdemalion crowd of people issued forth as 
we rode up and dismounted. These ragged crowds 
are an every-day feature of Asiatic travel, but the 
people of Sup Ogwanis were about the worst I ever 
saw 

Out from among them stepped two bushy-whisk- 
ered, greasy-looking old fellows, whom the horseman 
introduced to me as the priests. The chief difference 
in their appearance from the miserable-looking vil- 
lagers around us, was that they were fat and dirty, 


whereas the others were thin and dirty. They, of all | 
the crowd, looked as if they habitually had enough 


to eat. 


Hard by flowed the limpid waters of the sacred | 


Euphrates, yet, from appearances one might easily 
imagine that neither priests nor people ever used 
water on their skins or on their clothes. 

The priests and people together gave me the rudest 
awakening from my ideal conception of a monastic 
community that could be imagined. The whole 
institution was evidently so degenerate that nothing 
but the grim and imperishable walls of the monas- 
tery itself remained to uphold its title to be so called. 

Toward sunset the bell tolled for evening service, 
and the horseman and I followed the priests into the 
interior of the monastery. It was a large building 
of simple, massive architecture surrounded bya high 
wall, loop-holed for musketry. 

All around the inside of the walls were long rows 
of little rooms or cells, the abode of numerous monks 
during the palmy days of the monastery’s history. 
Here and there the roof formed a square platform, 
opposite which one could see that embrasures for- 
merly existed in the walls. Thus, in the same good 
old days of its prosperity, when its long rows of 
cells were peopled with Gregorian monks, Sup 
Ogwanis monastery was very evidently quite pre- 
pared with musketry and cannon to withstand the 
assault of its enemies. 

That it had good reason to be continually on its 
guard, we may well believe. In the Middle Ages, and 
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during troublous times since, the portable wealth of 
the Armenian population for scores of miles around 
was placed within its battlemented walls for safe 
| keeping. As the safety vault in which was stored 
| she collective money and jewels of thousands, the 
monastery was a chronic temptation to the wild 
Koordish tribes, and predatory bands of Circassians 
| that have roamed the surrounding territory for ages. 
| It has known the din of battle even in the days of 
its degeneracy. During the last Turko-Russian war, 
a body of Ottoman Koords took possession of it, 
and converted it into a temporary fortress, from 
whence they harassed the Russians as they marched 
toward Erzeroum. The Russians entrenched a bat- 
| tery across the Euphrates, and bombarded the mon- 
| astery in an effort to oust the Koords. The priests 
pointed out to me the holes made by 
the cannon balls, and the Russian 
trenches beyond the river. 

We entered the main building. 
The bell had evidently been tolled 
out of compliment to their visitor 
from America, for it had summoned 
nobody but the horseman, myself 
and the two priests. 

Cooing and roosting on the cross- 
beams were hundreds of pigeons 
who made the place their permanent 
abode, passing in and out of narrow openings in 
the upper part of the walls. The appearance of the 
interior thus resembled in some respects a vast 
pigeon-house. 

In one corner was built an oven large enough to 
bake the bread of the whole community, the smoke 
from which had made the walls as black as a smithy, 
walls that once were frescoed with Scriptural | 
scenes, patches of which are still visible. ~scgeemennd 
corner was utilized for storing grain, and the space 
between the two was piled with heaps of tezek, | 
which is used for fuel. 

At the other end of the room stood a dilapidated 
altar, covered with patched and tattered drapery. A 
few bright-colored tiles, and half-obliterated mural | 








paintings were all that remained to tell the story of | 
| former glories. 









| Out from behind the rusty calico curtain that par- 
titioned off the sanctum sanctorum, now stepped 
the priests. They had slipped over their secular 
rags, seedy-looking, brown cowls, and in their hands 
they carried ancient copies of the Scriptures. With 

one eye on their visitor to make sure that I was 

| noticing the extreme depth of their holiness, they 

| walked back and forth a few times before the altar, 
bobbing their heads toward it with a pretence of 
reverence, whenever they passed. 

For a few minutes they mumbled over their 
prayers, and heaved deep-fetched sighs and glanced 
furtively at me, and then they knelt down and kissed 
their books; the services were over. Cne of them 
brought his Bible to let the horseman kneel and kiss 
it; then both retired behind the curtain, and remov- 

| ing their cowls came forth again in all the glory of 
| their rags and patches. 
To one of the largest cells beneath the outer wall 
the priests then led the way, and invited us to 
| supper. On the wall hung several swords and 
| muskets, showing that the martial spirit of the old 
| monks of Sup Ogwanis had not yet quite flickered 
| out. 

Along one side were ranged two broad, wooden 
benches and a pile of quilts, the sleeping accommo- 








dations of the two priests whose guest I was for the 
evening meal. A cup of grease and a twisted rag 
| made darkness visible. 

The repast was brought in by a ragamuffin villager 
on a wooden tray. It consisted of yaort, which is 
milk soured, pillaf, flat cakes of bread, and, out of 
compliment to their guests, five tiny salt fishes. 

At least, I thought at first these latter delicacies 
| were a compliment to the 
stranger guest; but if so, 
they proved a temptation 
| altogether too strong for 
|}one of the divines, who 
appropriated two of them, 
with unseemly alacrity, as 
soon as they appeared. 

Having gorged themselves with bread, yaort and 
pillaf, the same reverend gentleman who helped him- 
self to the fishes so liberally, seized the remainder 
of the yaort, stirred a quart or so of water in it 
with his greasy hand, and swilled the mixture down 
with piggish gusto. 

After sitting over the remnants awhile, they drew 
back and proceeded to solace themselves with young 
onions and cigarettes. As the horseman now hinted 
that it was time to leave them, I presume that the 
happy mixture of onions and tobacco-smoke was 
their usual soporific to induce early slumbers after 
supper. 

Quarters were assigned me in the monastery vil- 
lage, a mud hovel for shelter, and a quilt to curl up 
in on the floor. My room-mates were the horseman, 
a pair of goats, a young calf and a pariah dog. 

At daybreak in the morning I was awakened by 
the voices of our reverend friends, the priests, shout- 
ing like angry bulls at their people. Off the snowy 
slopes of Ararat the wind was blowing raw and 
chill, and goaded by the authoritative voices of their 
priestly masters, the shivering, half-clad villagers 












| were shuffling off to the fields with blue noses and 
lugubrious faces, shrinking within themselves and 
humping their backs. THOMAS STEVENS. 
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For the Companion. 


BLIZZARD. 


Blizzard we named her; not because that rough, 
| unpleasant name particularly well suited the demure 
little damsel in dusty brown who came to live with 
|us, but for the reason that she came in with the 
blizzard that tossed and tumbled, and half-buried 
New York on that famous Monday of March, claim- 
ing our hospitalities against the inhospitable world 
‘of wind and snow outside. How she got into the 
house is still a mys- 
tery. Mamma thought 
she must have come 
down the chimney and 
through the stove pipe, 
but it is hard to believe 
that a bird, however 
distressed, would ven- 
ture into a long, dark 
tunnel like that, not 
knowing where it 
might end. 

It seems more likely that when some one opened 
a door to go out, and was met by a wild sweep of the 
gale, and a dash of fine, sharp snow in his face, that 
half-blinded him, that poor little Blizzard flew in 
with it; perhaps, because she saw warmth and 
comfort inside, or possibly just because she was 
blown in and couldn’t help herself. 

However it came about, there she was, bright and 
pert as a sparrow can be, and plainly delighted to 
get out of the storm. She rebelled at being caught, 
and even bit savagely at her captor, but in spite of 
that she was taken upstairs to a warm, snug room 
and set free, where we thought she would be safe, 
for Blizzard was not the only guest in the house. 

There was first, Elizabeth, the cat, who liked noth- 
ing better than tender young sparrow for breakfast, 


| and knew well how to get it, too; and Napoleon, the 


dog, who made it his particular duty to guard the 
household from all four-footed and feathered ene- 
mies, and worse,—for those two could be shut out of 
the room,—there was Laura. 

Laura was a parrot of high degree and beautiful 
manners, dressed in several shades of green with a 
gay yellow cap, and a dash of rose-color on her 
wing. She did not at all know what to think of this 
vagabond of the street, whose vulgar antics she was 
accustomed to watch through the windows only. 
She turned her aristocratic head on one side, fixed 
one large red eye on the plebeian, and plainly did not 
altogether approve of her for a companion. 

But Blizzard had no scruples; she was not in the 
least afraid of her high-mightiness, in fact, she never 
saw the bird she was afraid of, and she assumed the 
aggressive herself. 

For some moments the two stared at each other, 
head feathers erected and all bristled up for 
war, then suddenly with a keen appreciation 
of the advantage of taking the initiative, the 
sparrow made a dash at Laura, and passed 
just over her head without pausing. 

That insulted bird started, and gave a violent 
snap of her big beak, just too late to touch 
her lively enemy. Again and again was this 
performance repeated, the saucy street ruffian 
swooping down as if to annihilate the stately 
parrot, and that bird every time surprised out 
of her dignity, startled, snapping her bill, 
trying to seize her tormentor. 

At length Blizzard tired of this amusement, 
and proceeded to show contempt of her room- 
mate in a new way, by alighting on the perch 
beside her. The perch was three or four feet 
long, and the size of a broomstick. 

Laura sitting calm and composed at one 
end was suddenly shocked by the sparrow 
dropping down upon it about four inches from her 
seat. In a moment, after one look of horror and 
disgust down went Laura’s head, and off she started 
hand overhand as parrots walk, beak wide open to 
seize her disreputable foe. 

The graceless upstart simply hopped back a step or 
two. Laura followed, snapped again, and again the 
sparrow retreated. Thus they passed down the 
length of the perch, and when they reached the end, 
Blizzard hopped over the back of her clumsy pursuer, 
came down the other side, and led her back in the 
same impertinent way. 

There was one droll sort 
of dance that Laura in- 
dulged in that seemed to 
amuse, or at least to in- 
terest Blizzard, for while it 
was going on she stood still 
in her turn, and looked at 
every movement. The ex- 
citement was produced by 
scraping a crumpled news- 
paper over the matting. 

What it suggested to the 
parrot no one could guess, 
but the instant it began 
she erected her feathers, 
spread her tail like a fan, 
expanded her wings, put 
her beak down, and rubbed 
the upper edge of it along 
the floor, while she walked 
round and round toeing in, and always ploughing 
the matting with her big bill. This curious move- 
ment she kept up without pause so long as the noise 
| was continued. 

An eating-place was set up for the storm refugee 
| on the window sash, and bread and water provided 

for her comfort. The water she accepted with thanks, 
but she soon discovered that Laura’s now vacant 
cage contained a dainty more to her taste,—a large, 
square cracker. This she pecked at eagerly, first 
standing outside and putting her head between the 
wires, but finding this inconvenient, after recon- 
noitering every side, and scorning the open door as 
a probable trap, she slipped between the wires and 
| helped herself freely, hammering the cracker to bits 
and scattering crumbs all over the floor, while the 
owner of the cage looked on with displeasure at the 
disorderly manners of her small neighbor. 
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After a while Laura went home, and the door was 
shut. We were sure she could guard her food, for 
she was a bird of spirit herself, and not used to 
being imposed upon. To the ladies of the family 
she was very gracious, readily accepting a finger for 

|a perch, and kissing and behaving in a charming 

| manner, but I regret to say that to the gentlemen 
she was very different. 

Whether she had been teased till her temper was 
soured toward the sex no one knew, but from the 
smallest boy to the biggest man she detested the 
whole race. 

On the approach of the son of the household, aged 
six, she invariably seized the edge of her seed dish, 
and shook it so violently that seeds were scattered all 
over the floor; if a hand came near she bit it, and 
sometimes she flew at our face screaming and chat- 
tering with fury. 

Blizzard did not approve of the new arrangement, 
but cracker she was bound to have, and after a few 
cautious advances, holding herself ready for instant 
flight, she grew careless, and plainly made up her 
mind that Laura was far too slow to catch so very 
wide-awake a personage as herself. 

So once more she slipped through and busied her- 
self on the floor within six inches of her big neigh- 
bor, getting even so bold as to snatch at Laura’s tail 
when it hung in her way. 

For some time the parrot looked on, with wise 
head turned over one side, and Blizzard became per- 
fectly indifferent, when at last the long-suffering 
bird leaned over and snatched up the intruding scape- 
grace by the back. 

Had it been the head, this would be the end of the 
poor sparrow’s story, but the feathers are thick on 
the back. Blizzard screamed at the top of her voice, 
the family ran into the room, and the bird escaped, 
leaving a mouthful of feathers with Laura. 

This experience subdued the street gamin for 
awhile, and she retired to the top of the window, 
casing to recover from her fright, and investigate the 
damage to her draperies, while Laura sat bridling 
in her cage, saying “cr-r-r—cr-r-r” in a low but evi- 
dently crowing tone, as if she said, “There, miss! 
how do you like that? perhaps you’ll keep out of 
my house!” 

As it begar to grow dark, Blizzard prepared for 
the night, and in the way one might expect froma 
|sparrow. There was no elaborate dressing of 
| plumage, removing of the day’s dust, and drawing 
| each soft feather in place for the night,—she simply 
|laid in an extra supply of provisions, fairly stuffed 
| herself till we were alarmed. 
| Perhaps, poor thing, it was not from greediness, 
| but because she had a dim feeling that this unwonted 
| warmth and abundance might be a dream, and that 
| she should wake up to find everything covered with 
| snow and no food to be had, and so it was the part 

of wisdom to fill herself while it lasted; plenty of 
| wisdom of a certain sort abode in that small, brown 
head. 

Whatever the reason, she did eat an enormous 
| Supper, and then retired to the place she had first 
selected as her private retreat on 
top of the window-frame. 

There she composed herself, and 
nothing was heard from her till 
morning, but alas, we forgot the 
early-rising habits of the sparrow’s 
family. Laura, used to life in a 
house, never stirred a feather till 
other people got up, but this street 
vagrant began with the first streak 
of light to fly around the room, to 
ask for breakfast, to stir up Laura 
and to disturb things generally. In 
fact, she made herself so disagree- 
able that it was resolved to turn 
her out to care for herself. 

But meanwhile the snow and 
wind had been having it all their 
own way out of doors. Great drifts 
were piled up against the windows, 
| the sidewalks were lost, and even the street looked 
| like mountain-chains on a small scale. 

No one thought of going out of the house, for the 
first step from the door plunged one into a snowdrift 
over his head. Nothing could be done toward clear- 
ing it away till snow stopped falling, or the frolic- 
some wind ceased playing tricks with it, and building 
a wild country up in the middle of the city. Sono 
one went out, horses stood in their stables, and not 
a sparrow showed a feather outside. 

This day she was fuller of pranks than ever, and 
there was not a bit of mischief that little brain could 
contrive that failed to be done. 

The last of her tricks, that almost had a sad ending 
for herself and us, was to set the house on fire. 
Actually, with engines snowed into their, houses, 
streets filled with mountains of loose, dry snow, and 
hydrants all out of sight under them, that incorrigi- 
ble rascal picked a match from the match-safe, carried 
it off under the bed, and probably pounded the end 
to see if the little brown knob was good to eat. 

However she did it, she flew up suddenly, and ina 
moment there was an odor of burning. Fortunately 
some one was in the room, or we should no doubt in 
a few minutes have been all afire, for there in the 
crack between the breadths of matting the match 
was brightly burning. The matting itself was 
already afire, and a nice little bonfire would have 
carried us all off in smoke, if no one had been there 
to put it out. 

That settled Miss Blizzard’s fate, and the moment 
the sun came out, a window was opened, and away 
she went out into the white world to join the army 
of feathered tramps to which she belonged. 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
—— +e 


SAVED BY FIREWORKS. 
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In 1857, General Ignatieff, now famous as a Rus- 
sian diplomatist, but then a young man of twenty- 
five, was sent ona mission to Khiva. The Khan’s 
| jealousy forbade all access to strangers. With twenty 
| Cossacks Ignatieff started to ride to the Oxus, receiv- 
ing a send-off from friends who assured him that he 
was certain to be killed, and’ would be lucky to 
escape impalement. 
| A sand-storm, marauders, thirst, privation and 

heat made that Central Asian journey a memorable 
lone. But he did his work by concluding a commer- 
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cial treaty with Khiva. He was then ordered to pro- 
ceed on a similar mission to the Khan of Bokhara, 
and while on the journey escaped destruction by the 
aid of fireworks. Mr. Stead tells the story, in his 
“Truth about Russia.” 

One night, the general and his score of Cossacks, 
worn out by a fatiguing march, halted in a valley. | 
Suddenly they were surrounded by two hundred | 
Turkomans, bent on attacking them. The Cossacks | 
prepared to make what apparently would be their | 
last fight. 

There was a lot of fireworks among the baggage, | 
intended as a present for the Khan, and the man i | 


charge of them asked to be allowed to see what he | ARE THE BEST MADE 


could do with them against the Turkomans. The 


general did not hope much aid from them, but gave | care from selected stock and warranted. 
In a few minutes the Turkomans were | nee wishing serviceable gloves and to 


permission. 
startled by a rocket hissing, leaping, and plunging | 
along the ground among their horses. Another fol- 


lowed, and then there was a more brilliant pyro-| JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


technical display than had ever been seen in Central 
Asia. 

The Turkomans, thoroughly frightened, sent mes- 
sengers to say that thinking the general’s party were 
merchants they had intended to plunder them. But | 
having discovered that they were sent from the gov- 
ernment, and had the devil’s fire, they craved for- 
giveness. 

Ignatieff demanded the sons of their chief as 
hostages. They were given, and were marched in | 
front of the column, with revolvers at their heads. 
The soldier whose ready wit saved the company was 
promoted to a commission by order of the emperor. 


——+e,—____ 
HOW MUMMIES ARE MADE. | 


Some of our readers may be interested to know a | 
little about the process of mummifying. The method 
of embalming is called the “Brunelli process.” The 
circulatory system is cleansed by washing with cold | 
water till it issues quite clear from the body. This 
may occupy from two to five hours. 


Alcohol is injected so as to abstract as much water 
as possible. This occupies about a quarter of an 
hour. Ether is then injected to abstract the fatty 
matter. This occupies from one to ten hours. 

A strong solution of tannin is then injected. This 
occupies for imbibition from two to ten hours. The 
body is then dried in a current of warm air passed 
over the heated chloride of calcium. This may 
occupy from two to five hours. The body is then 
perfectly preserved, and resists decay. 

The Italians exhibit specimens which are as hard 
as stone, retain the shape perfectly, and are equal to 
the best wax models. It will be ‘observed in this 
process that those substances most prone to decay 
are removed, and the remaining portions are con- 
verted by the tannin into a cubetance resembling 
leather. 











To cleanse and preserve the teeth use eed 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifgice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv, 





Taylor's s s Hospital ¢ Cure ‘for © Catarrh. 


Warranted to give satis- 
faction or money refun- 
ded. Sold on ten days’ 
trial. Price complete 
PA $2.50. For pamphlets 
(and terms of sale address 
City Hall Pharmacy, No. 
264 Broadway, New York. 


0 YOU WANT MUSIC? 


If so send your name and address on a postal card for 
1889 Catalogue describing all the latest popular ag 
also telling how we are giving away any 
pieces you may select in order to introduce 

Woodward’s Musical Monthly 
($1.00 per year) in every family having a piano 
ororgan. We publish that very popular song, 

THE SHIP THAT CARRIES ME HOME, 
a sample copy of which we mail for 40 cents. 
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| Suits for Boys, Girls and Babies, Upholstery, wis § 
| at lowest prices. Send for sam ples and Shopbing ‘Com. profit, We are the leading a 3 
| panion [FREE] GRANVILT LE & NES manufacturers of $3 Pants, S33 
ket’ and Ninth sree Phiindet ARD, iar. 2s: 
ket an n a ag adelphia a. 2<2 
Granville B. Haines &’ Co.’s Almanas sent CET THE BEST Zo Fe 
| FREE on application. “Kindly let us mail one to you. Oa 5s 
and GUARANTEE EVERY =OES 
HUTCHINSON’ § GLOVES PAIR. If not satisfactory, we =. § L 
replace them with another pair ° wie 
or REFUND THE MONEY. = e Bs 
| For driving or street wear. Made with Our goods are unsurpassed in 5< = = 
materials, style, workmanship, a > g = 
learn how to get | them and save money, and finish. We have large capi- 3 gs 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his ’ : 3 
book about gloves. Established 1862, tal,and many years’ experience. »  « 

With our facilities we guaran- TRADE 
tee perfect satisfaction. MARK. 

JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
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DRY goods 


BY MAIL! 
Everything in Dry Goods and Garments 


BUNKER HILL $9.00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 




























Send six cents with your 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 
THE PEERLESS 


Are the best, they are a little 
higher price than others, but are 
well worth the difference. 


THE ZERO 
is cheaper, not so good as Peer- 
less, but better than any other 
Freezer in the market. 
THE PET 


are very low patos. or 
could afford to buy one. are 
good, solid and well ng 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


The Gooch Freezer Co., Cincinnati,O. 


sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
California Branch, Room 90 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 

















INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 















THE PURE WATER, is | 
essential to perfect | Sy ant 
CHENEY health | gna. comfort, — by: r 
and scientists 
Natural Rock in declarin ONA- | VTl cu RA 


TURE’S method of 
purifying water the 
only true one. The 
water from this filter 
is AT ALL TIMES 
CLEAR, BRIGHT and | 
\ ao 


Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
~ay | the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
ato gga to old age, the Cu TICURA REMEDIES are 
nfa 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, Opens, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
ope J — of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
o scroftula 


WATER 
FILTER 


TAL 
household 
Parpoees, the 

lter is inval- 
uable, _ being 
impossible to 
et out of order. It 

s cleansed in one 
minute’s time by the 
simple turning of a wheel, while the filter is constantly 
supplying Pure, Clear, Sparkling Water, Information 
and prices sent on application to C RLES M. 
RHODES, 133-7 North Seventh St., PNET aa Pa. 


Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mas: 

Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


| oz Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau= 


s! Jp Chapa € 62 tified by CuTIcURA SOAP. 








= 
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KIDNEY PALNs, Backache and Weakness cured 
by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous us pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 
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2” Improved Mechanical Tele- 
= nstrument (for practice) Combined Key 
= &. “Sounder (without magnets—no Battery re- 
Hey Co Works exactly like the very best sounder and 
ey Combination Set, giving loud, clear sound with 
slightest force or mov ement of Key. All made in first- 
class instrument composition Brass, same pattern as 
best Giant Sounders. = sent by mail prepaid, with 
alphabet cards, &c., Complete illustrated Tele- 
graph Instruction Book’ a free to any address. 
J.H. BUNNELL & CO., 106-108 Liberty St., N. Y. 


Easily a Speed of 35 Words a Minute. 


WORLD TYPEWRITERS. 








W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE CENTLEMEN. 


in the world. Examine his 








$5.00 GENUINE HA D-SEWED SHOE. 
AND-S ED WEI E. 

$3.50 POLICE AND FARMERS’ SHOE. 
EXT VAL vet: OE. 


HOE, 
$2.00 AND $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


W.L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE .bdks. 





Thoroughly ‘Made, Practical, 





Willis Woodward & Co., 842 & 844 Broadway, N. Y. 


FEATHERBONE itt, ads: 





table and 
elastic. Not 
injured by | 
perspiring or 
\ laundering. 


by mail, 40c. 
Warren Fea- 
therbone Co., 
Three Oaks, 


DRESS FORM. Mich 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


OLEANFAS, F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 
(Cleanfas®) Black Stockings. 


Try a few pairs of our 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75c. 
per pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Stockings that will 
not stain, and can be 
—— d like white hose and 

tain their lustre. 
or f Broadway} - New York. 


Pe West Strest, Boston. 
107 State Street; Chicago. 


TRIUMPH Moppina 
Self-Wringing Mop. 


No more chapped hands 
or lame back. Saves 
time and labor. Hands 4 
do not touch water. Boiling 
water can be used, also soda, 
—-, lye, &c. Cloths knit 
y a patent process, elastic, 
easy to wring, absorb water 
like a sponge. A wonderful 
labor-saving invention. Over 
qc0,a90 2 sold. Sells at 
sight. No experience necessary. 
Our new methods of selling 
assure success. Supply depots 
at important centres. Erclu- 
sive Territory. Factory loca- 
ted in N. H. Supply Depots 
at important conttes. — 
fil from nearest De 
Liberal terms. Illustrat oe free. ELLIOTT 
& LOW MANUF’G CO., General Suppl | 
115 Public Square, Cleveland, Oh 




















Sample pair | 


Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 


C AUTION ~« If any_ dealer says he has the 


y. L. Douglas Shoes with- 

a name and price, stamped 

on bottom, put him down as a fraud. If not sold by 
your Gonter, write aes L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 
REASONS WHY 


PETER MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 


Rapid, Business. 


Do as good work as the most expensive. 
Sin my Case, $10. Double Case, writes 76 characters, 
$15. Walnut Case, $2 extra. Send stamp for catalogue. 


| Speers Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

















SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 


virtues by ~ | process of refining, nor weakened by being made into an emulsion with an equal 
a water, glycerine, &c., which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 
n taste and smell it is not ‘offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 
ts administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 
t is more — assimilated than other Oils. 
t is more nutritious than other Oils. 
its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the poses : are abounding in the stores, 
is readily obtainable, all well-stocked ¢ Drug Stores have 
is unquestionably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 
THE OHIO DOLLAR KNIFE FOR 50 CENTS. 


Cut is exact size, 2-blades, oil temper, file tested_ blades. 
replaced ~— he! soft or flawy. W ell worth $1. Price, 65 
; but for awhile will mail sample for 
30 cis.; .; 5_ for $2. Boys’ 2-blade, 2 5 ; 
Li adies? 2-blade pearl, 
Ly voumeg knife, "$1.; Buds 
35 cts.; Grafting, 
2 cts.; Pruning 
Shears, 9) cts.; 
Razor. $1.; 64- 
page “list, free; 
also “Hints on 
Use of Tools,” 
and “ How _ to 
use a Razor.” 


Maher & Grosh, 
44S Street, 
























POND'S EXTRACT 


Is never sold by measure or 
bulk, or in any druggists’ 
bottles. Any one who tells 
you he buys it by the gal- 
lon or barrel, or in any way 
except in our bottles is falsi- 
fying and deceiving you. 
Prepared only by Ponp’s 
Extract Co. New York 
and London. See our name 
on every wrapper and label. 
Note picture of bottle below. 





mary OF gor 


THE oe HEALING 


INVALUABLE For CATARRH, RHEUMA- 

TISM, NEURALGIA, SORE THROAT, 

PILES, WOUNDS, BURNS, FEMALE 

COMPLAINTS, AND HEMORRHAGES 
OF ALL KINDS. 

Used Internally’ Externally.Prices50c.$1,1.7 

POND'S EXTRACT C0., 76 6th Ave, N.Y. 





People Wonder 


HEN they find how rapidly health 

is restored by taking Ayer’s Sar- 

saparilla. The reason is that this 

preparation contains only the purest 

and most powerful alteratives and 

tonics. To thousands yearly it proves a 
veritable elixir of life. 

Mrs. Jos. Lake, Brockway Centre, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘ Liver complaint and 
indigestion made my life a burden 
and came near ending my existence. 
For more than four years I suffered un- 
told agony. I was reduced almost to 
a skeleton, and hardly had strength to 
drag myself about. All kinds of food 
distressed me, and only the most deli- 
cate could be digested at all. Within 
the time mentioned several physicians 
treated me without giving relief. Noth- 
ing that I took seemed to do any per- 
manent good until I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which has _ pro- 
duced wonderful results. Soon after 
commencing to take the Sarsaparilla I 
could see an 


Improvement 


in my condition, my appetite began to 
return and with it came the ability to 
digest all the food taken, my strength 
improved each day, and after a few 
months of faithful attention to your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 
woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medicine has given me a 
new lease of life, and I cannot thank 
you too much.” 

‘““We, the undersigned, citizens of 
Brockway Centre, Mich., hereby certify 
that the above statement, made by 
Mrs. Lake, is true in every particular 
and entitled to full credence.’”’—O. 
Chamberlain, G. W. Waring, C. A. 
Wells, Druggist. 

“My brother, in England, was, for a 
long time, unable to attend to his oecu- 
—- by reason of sores on his foot. 

sent him Ayer’s Almanac and the tes- 
timonials it contained induced him to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using it 
a little while, he was cured, and is now 
a@ well man, working in a sugar mill 
at Brisbane, Queensland, Australia.” — 
A. Attewell, Sharbot Lake, Ontario. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles,$5. Worth $5 a bottle. 











TOLEDO, OHIO, 


AFLOWER BED 35, 


pers—Sweet Peas, Verbena, 

pie... vane Phlox, Candytuft, Nasturtium Petu- 
ned, Cale way Morning Glory, Pinks and Mignon- 
ette. For 50 ets.will include one packet each of 
ol new Moon Flower_and Fairy Blush Poppy 

10 ets. for our Ninth Illustrated Spr ne 
Cc atalogue and one packet (your choice) of above 
named seeds. Our Garden and Flower Seeds are 
tested and true to name. A)l old seed burned. 


SPRINGFIELD SEED CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which isso common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a | 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same age 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair, 





a day. . Samples worth, 02. 15 FREE. | 
a A not under horses’ fee rite Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder ri 4 - Maen Mich, 


STAMPS ix 750 fine mixed, lWe,; 125 rare v ae 
Age ne wanted for the 

sheets -, 4b Aes “com.F.E y INCENT,Chatha = x a 

ENSION for Soldiers, Sailors, 

their widows or parents. 

Pensions Increased. Discharges procured. 

t@ No pension, No fee, Latest law, pamphlet 

Free. PATRICK O’FARRELL, Att’y, W ashington, CC 


Any little BOY or CIRL 


who sends us a steunped envelo Lsepresse d, will re- 
ceive a set of HANDSOME CARI 
John L. Thompson, Sons & Go., Wholesale ents Troy, N. ¥. 


@QTAMPS. 100 very fine rare v arieties from Bolivia, 
Mexico, Pe gg Bosnia, Van Diemen’s Land, Ecua- 
dor, Bulgaria, Br. N. Borneo, &c., 25c. 250 from Mexico, 
om, Turkey, ‘een 10c. Large new 16-page Price-list | 
e. Agents wanted at 30 per cent. commission. 
Standard Stamp Co., 1115 So, 9th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


LEA Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 


a If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention THE YourH’s Com- 
ENCILS PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
ity, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 
$4 T0 $5 A day in your own 
yrs. ow soning the 
NICKEL TIDY H Over 
Bao sold. Every poy buys them. 
on le outfit mailed for 16 ce nts, in 2-cent stamps. 
ASSELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. 


STAMP ae ar. 10c.; 600 mixed Fore ign, We.; 50 v ar. 


8 Arge ntine, lc. 8 Brazil, 10c. 
3 Bolivia, 10¢ 13 Ru , l0c.; 4 Urugu ay, l0c.; 10 Indiz " 
He.3 5 Hawaii’ lec. ; 31 iand, ‘We.3 86 hili, 10c.; $17 Spain, 
0c. 7 Columbia, i0e.; Large Iliustrated Catalogue, 5¢ > 
ya, Peeke & Co. 2% Calumet Avenue, Chic ago, lil. 


STU DY Thorough and practi- 
cal Instruction given 

by MAIL in Book-keeping, Business 
‘orms,Arithmetic, Penmanship, Short- 


hand, etc. Low rates. Distance no objection. Circulars 
free.’ BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 

































RINTING | RESSES. 
Book of Ty CIRCULAR FREE 

Amateur Pater JUSEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, 1 19 Murray &t., N.Y. 


7 Samples Sa Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. . 


21-HAND resGYCLES i 


and 40 styles of American makes new wheels at 
lowest prices. E HAZARD nts. Send for cat 
alogue. ROUSE. ARD & CO.,8 H S8t., Peoria, Ill. | 


ale peewees | 
STENOGRAPHY thoroughly tang! ht at | 
Eastman ollege. | | 
Porkeepsie, N.Y: Young men and wome t ull 
or general reporting. Bosiness 


men ‘sapped with competent assistants. Ad ress for cat- 
alog' CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. | 


WICKELED SELF- he > PEN & Re PENCIL P 


oa C4 sa for 
cards, books, linen, 
PINT of brilliant 

















de. 
€lub of fg 90 ink Capsule to make i 
Writin itamp Ink, red, violet, green ‘o black, 15¢., Box 
of 4 olen Boe. Vial of Biack INDIA INK, warranted not io 
pestontod “< FRANKLIN STAMP CO., New Haven, Conan. 


& Medals for yp ~ F, & Pelleses. 
vie tata, 4c. State number d rice intend- 
ed, name of School. Send ho mae id gold & sil- 

ver watches, te & scraps, & receive check by return 








1, or if preferr watches and jewelry in exchan — 
Box of Jeweller’s Sawdust with directions for clean ng 
jewelry & | & gems, 12c. H.Hart,P.O.Box 183,Rochester,N.Y. 


‘Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. _ 












Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


YONTENTS: Drege and its causes. Experience 
/J of a sufferer. iver complaint_a twin disorder. 

Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 

Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address 

JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years C ity Treas. 


CAN YOU CGUESS 

HE BURLEIGH CO., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
ALL MATL YOU A BOOK OF ELEVEN HUN- 
RED AND ELEVEN, WITH ANSW ERS. FOR 25¢. | 


CONUNDRUMS? 
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THE WONDERFUL 
CONVERTIBLE BASKET. 
Astonishing in its simplicity and 

pa abilities. Can be made into 149 differ- 

shapes for as many different uses. 
Nothing like it in existence. Everybody 
wants itand AGENTS who have failed 


SEEDS EN ower sceds, Be 88 | 


— —} == mall f 4 } = h Saaiee ate for | 
= flower lover delighted. Tell all your 
riends. @ PARK, FAN. NETTSBURG, PA. 
g2 Be prompt. This offer will appear but twice. 





=, FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


SK . ime DEALER FOR 
ry Wonderful Basket. Send 2% cents for 
sample and wholesale terms, with circu- 
lars ad om qgick-seiting x goods. Cass- 
gree Mi. 26 S. Water St., Cleve- 
land, 0., or 79 W. ‘Madison St. Chicago, iu. 





For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 








MUSIC... To reduce our stock of Music, we will New Games Children ! | 
send by mail 68 pieces, inc luding 


+ | and music, 5 cts. 500 pieces V olin Music, 50 cts. 


jsongs, marches, waltzes, quadrilles Do you want to learn some NE WGA MES that as 
SALE. (w ith’ ¢ alls), etce., by Mendelssohn, played by the Japanese children, and see how veotes 
Bee thoven, flozart, ete., for 15 cts. some of your games? Then ask Mamma or Pai a& to 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 100 songs, words Demorestis Monsaiy! Faagazine foe March ch (oom 
ready) containing * YO AT 
(beautifully illustrated.) Tell them that they wit be “ 
lighted with this Maret Number, asit contains ‘*‘ RE. 
LIGIOUS NE RK” (handsome! Milustrated) 
showing how New wakes worship, from the Jows tothe 
Christian Scientists, itis betterthan a Sunday visit to 
the great city. Forsale by all newsdealers or send 20 


| L. L. HATHWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


‘Esterbrook’s Double Line Ruling Pen 











Maw. o cents to the publisher, 
3 oy aa W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
= ONCE. 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
Send 10c. stamps for ." ens; 25c. for 1 doz. PEARCE’S IMPROVED 
ESTERBROOK & CO., John St., New York. 


CAHOON’S 





‘oe ee FOREIGN STAMPS: 



















free 


EPPS’S 


225 varieties, including Mexico and South and Central 

America, all genuine for 50c. 238 

above for 19% = Mexico, 0c. 

dor, 10c.; 5 » 5C. Sample copy 

best mouthly Stamp Journal published, will be sent 
EKEEL, 


BROADCAST 
SEED SOWER. 


Sows all kinds of grain and 
cleaned grass seed ; does bet- 
ter work than can be done 
by any other means. Ten 
acres of wheat have been 
sown in one hour with it. 
Saves its cost with less than 
one day’suse. Any one can 
operate it. Price, only 

Send for descriptive cireu- 
=> lar and name of _ nearest 
agent. GOODELL CoO., 
Antrim, N. H., Sole Manfrs. 


Sent to le 30 Per Cent. Commission allowed. 


varieties, inc luding 
6 Jamaica, ‘> ; 8 Ecua- 
of the largest and 


Turner Building,’ 8 St. Louis, Mo. 


Ladies’ Hat and Bonnet) 
PROTECTOR. 


| 
WATERPROOF, SENSIBLE, | 
DURABLE, ORNAMENTAL. | —Thig magnilicent strain or © 


Protects the hat or bonnet, and also | lage brilliantly — 
neck and shoulders, Prevents catch- | perpetual bloomin 


ing cold. Ee, $1.00. Sent by | 
mail on room tC) oan and 6 Se S T 
for weone ws ANK Ae | , 








Natick, Mass. Bo 332. | We proc m 2 sai 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ maka them for years, and vermod 
8s new 
«. ref ene" Ease aces: | COPOP 
with Self-adjusting Ball in ¢ om uge, 


tre, adapts itself to all positions! One Pkg. x" 
of the body while the ball in the Pa a1 od ROBE ¥ 
cup presses back the intes- 


tines just as a person does with | 26 Pkgs. - 
the finger. With light pressure the Ke VEGE 
Hernia is held securely day and night, 


anda radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 3 CLIMB a 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Zagleston uss Co., Chicago, ili. 3 A eg Y B 


| Remit Scaet hen, yore gee 
JOHN A, SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S | 














=== AND == 

a. by, thousands of first-class Manufacturers S fe DS 
and Mechanics on their best work. Its , Suocess re » 

way. poesia, Rema he Te oF Vane We cir poutpels 

LePaxe's L: Liquid Glue is man aty. at your own door, 


the LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, 
all varieties, sizes and prices, to suit all wants. 

All the FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy 
FLOWERING PLANTS, New Climbing VINES, 
New Summer Flowering BULBS, and JAPAN 
LILIES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADI- 
OLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., S:g8¢re.ihz. mass 


CHEST PAINS 


Ebccucrscans 


hest_ Pains, and Colds, Weak | 
| ee Backache, "ildney shee Rheumatista ae all | 
| Muscular Pains, Telieved in one minute by the 








FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS. 


iS sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 


| CUTICURA ANTI-P AIN PLASTER, ray png FREE TO ALL whowrite | 


It will pay you to see it before buying. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers and Importers, WEST GROVE, PA. 


The first and only instantaneous ip killing, strength- 
ening plaster. cts.; 5 for $ ruggists, or of 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 00 t oaton 





on ev oot bm else can’t miss _ selling the | 






THE UNITED STATES NURSERIES, 
Short Hills, New Jersey. 
ORCHIDS, EXOTIC and HARDY PLANTS. 


The New Chrysanthemum, 


Mrs. ALPHEDS HARDY. 


This remarkable and exquisitely beauti- 
ful Chrysanthemum has received the 
highest honors wherever exhibited. 





“The most remarkable flower of recent introduction.” 
—The American Garden, 
“The most beautiful Chrysanthemum that exists.” 
Geo. Fleming in Garden and Forest. 


Plants ordered now will be delivered in 
April. Price of plants, $1.00 each. 

Descriptive catalogue of new Chrysan- 
themums mailed on application. 

Do not delay in ordering this beautiful 
Chrysanthemum. 


JAMES R. PITCHER. 


W. ALBERT MANDA. 





MOON FLOWERS, New Grapes, New and Rare | 





variet; in distinguished poe all others by its 
esr be pee Rape mn in theengravi stan up 
like a tree without support of say St d. 
abasdantl yo of large, bright toma , very 
smooth, and of Sno flavor ; it is Sousa early 
and free from rot; the leaves are very curlyand of a 
very di dark 6 een, almost b black, making the plant very 


"FINCH'S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER | 


A very handsome variety of superies quality, fi 
oxiap of a dark greerfeolor, ¥ from lv t to ang 
inches in length, y productive. 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


4 all head and alwayssure to head. Very uniform 
in size, Lat = one in texture, excellent in quality. 
and a good k fom ft . 
grew a head which weighed 64 
5 will oma 5 Li ofeach of. — Tt 5 
Seeds, ‘oma cumber and Cabbage, with my 
ustrated Catalogue, freeto any reader of this paper 
a ine 20 cents in silver or stamps Address 
tA wal FINCH, Seedsman. Clyde, it Y. 
person sen s. for this col. 
lestio’ ae receive extra a Packet of Finch’s 
_Perfection L« Lettuce, the finest variety ever grown. 


Penn Yan, 





ei 











| Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Ce. , Quincy, lil. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 








seeds New Giant Show 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





=)thegardens of Persia a, Stri; 
Grandifloratrue Moon 





XTR 
és: FLOWER SEEDS 
One Dollars Worth for Twenty-five Cents. 
in postage stamps or money we willsend by 
emailone pkt each ofthefollowing valuable 
Pansies largest, finestin the 
world. Platy codon as)plendid novelty from Japan. large’ 
flowersall softherainbow, Giant Mam- — 
moth Verbeas12finecolors. Dianthus. Eastern 
Queen!«rze,rare, beautiful. New Mikado ta pe 
oe crimson and gold 





MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 









Mckelng Setbinkine Pen SFOpSI SUT 















Name, Town & Stateon, 2§c. Clubot7,$1.35 | 


_“S&7_Rubber Stamp Co. New Haven, Conn 
The only | 
medicine 


CROUP REMEDY ect 


ll cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine hes used it in his private practice twenty 
haga and inevery case of any kind of Croup it 

as mover failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless 
miless. Sample with directions sent free ey mail, 
Pie 50c, per box. C. A. Betprn, M.D., 


amaica, N.Y 


me LINDSAY PIN C) 











Marks anything. Pint writing orstampink,j§¢c | 





Is the best Safety Pin in use. Pyenstromel cine side. Send 
us youraddress and receive set of sam 


les 
rT WITCHELL & SON, Urion ity, Conn. 
“HOME EXERCISER” /or Brain Wor k- | 










Youths; the athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6-in. sq. floor-room, 
hew, scientific, cheap. Send for Cir’r. 

“Ho SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL 
age VOCAL Sours ° - B, >. 


713 5th _N. ogi 
Bows, Wm. Blaikie, author of “* aicw ou 
says of it:—“I never saw any other I li I iiked fete § = we a 





MAGIC LANTERNS} 


And STEREOPTICONS,all price: ews illustrat- 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
etc.g" A profitable business for a man with small capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement, 152 p. Catalogue 
Sree. McALLIS" ST ER Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.¥. 


Beautiful 
ld 











SHULYZ’S 


VIM 
CHEWING 


keep it, send 25c. in stamps for P"Boame sample box | 
by mail, Address, Cc. SHULTZ, onmouth, Ills, Ills. 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN oad ADIES to net 
rders for our celebrated 
E Coffees and EMI on hag 


rx GET PREMIUM 27, 


)MPANY For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York,N.Y¥ 





ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, coe | } 


| 


Bunches, 
Gold Band around each bunch. If your dealer does not 


‘TANDARD MUSIC 


Four ‘Superb Music Books — 1 fine 

pag yoy repaid, ST music meee FS fhe } 

or re ‘ | 
“300 > oe DARD Fi | 


Will: selon d t 

‘a nge, tilseon, ani naler. 
AnD DANCE ALBUM—iia 

ce music and marches. STANDARD 

Ems— iio pages of songs and ‘bal ads, piano ac- 

companimen es Ld 0 pp. of variations, transcrip- 
re Co rm mente ts, etc. Ser STAND= 

fads wits mute lected ‘the 


cover ; @ frontis 


a? ape accompan: wy offers. Wedon 
=. “5 Leg composers 
Mjerull petite PAGES s BEAUTIFULLY cen! 
tuigsreaten i n Colors. Price of each book 


LYON & HEALY V3, Publishers, 
prepaid. State & Monroe Sts. Chicago. 





CLUBS an 


THE GREAT CHINA TBA CO, Give away as nine 








White Tea Sets, 56and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Bets. 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $13 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 5 paves with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner my 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with Re orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
— for our 64 page Titostreted a enonne, containing 
plete Premium and Price n this pi bo. 
" 


“Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








or one plant of the cli 


BEAUTY or POLISH 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 

| DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALED. 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 


——. wil 


PETER HE 














tispiece, 
ption of hast A [ae aed om flower and vegetable, an 


6feet hich,continuous eer — peatcns § to iasmenieN 
All for 25e, S collections $2.OO 145 p.Cataloguewithall orders 
~ Add, SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville,Bucks Co,,Pa 





{New Striped Rose. The Greatest Novelty EVER OFFERED. 
”, It originated with usin ss Semen ae 
* a —— [ nranan; ol bi J 
7 learn how vi nt Oo} 
Fads: ¥ fay ink, diatinct'y striped, ond Gosh 


ower in a new name, but a pare toe ke 


chueraan tore VICKS FLORAL GUIDE 


1 oo oat now read vised and 
Aspe la ¢ Sioned ae tra et a 


on mp an 
and eac. a 
1889, 9, the Pi 

Seed Cata- 


Contains and de- 


ices of same, No bogus 
wo dollars’ worth for Sb conta ta but we dogive money’s 


= worth, both in oti gol yaad quantiy, See our Hoveliien in Flowers and Vegetables. 


— cate amount in Seeds, 
Beka EEDSMAN, oe 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most com- 
plete Garden re ever published. It is 
really a book of 140 pages, size 9 x 11 
inches, contains three ed plates, and 
illustrations of all that is new, useful and 
rare in Vegetables, Flowers, 
Fruits and Plants, with plain 

tions ‘““How to grow them,” by 


aler Meche dae 


This manual we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps). To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the manual, we will 
at the same time send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the followin 
Splendid Novelties, most of whic 
are now offered for the first time, and the 
ts of either of which is 25 cts.: 

e packet of Autumn King Cabbage, or one 
= of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean,or one 
t. Delmonico Musk Melon, or one kt, 


pkt. 

Giant — or one pkt. ‘Scarlet Triumph Aster,or one pkt. Sunflower,“Silver and @ 

me ber Blue Dawn Filo is ne 

4 — = ne Easter Lily or one plant of either a Red, Yellow 
Rose (see illustration)—on the distinct ———e however, that those 

state in what NE they saw this advertisem 


DERSON & 


wer, or one plant of the White fsa me 
White or Pink 


35 CortlandtSt., 


g NEW YORK. 














